THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


Revolution ! 


The country is Ecuador. The scene is the residence 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop in Ibarra. Bishop Haro— 
a new episcopal breed that mothers the poor, cham¬ 
pions the oppressed, and works for the exploited—is 
giving a reception for a visiting clergyman from the 
United States. 

Let the visitor describe what happened: 

The guests were not the affluent merchants of the town, 
not the hacienda owners, nor be-plumed Knights of 
St. Gregory in battle array. No, the bishop had gathered 
around him those closest to his heart—delegates from 
the festering slums and scrubby mountain farms. One 
mother broke up the meeting. Weary with worry, 
malaria, and a nursing baby at her open breast, she cried, 
“This palacio is no longer reserved for the rich from big 
haciendas. Now it has become our house, my house, the 
home of the poor.” This weary mother broke up the 
meeting because Bishop Haro burst into tears and left 
the room. 

To which the visitor adds: "And so did I!" 

The point to note is that something revolutionary 
is taking place in Latin American Catholicism. 

A further point is that this revolution within the 
dominant church of Latin America is a belated re¬ 
sponse to the burgeoning revolution of social and eco¬ 
nomic life. 

And the still further point, which must be grasped 
by implication, is that this revolutionary hour places 
upon Latin Protestantism the burden of asking: Is our 
evangelicalism with all of its verbal orthodoxy dem¬ 
onstrating concern for people as people and not alone 
for abstract "souls"? 

In solemn fact this query should be raised on a 
global scale. It is appalling how little sensitiveness we 
North American Christians display toward the im¬ 
mensities of the world revolution through which man¬ 
kind is passing. 

Millions of people are hungry: they are on the 
march for food. 

Millions of people are illiterate: they are on the 
march for education. 

Millions of people are in poverty: they are on the 
march for a larger share in the bounty of the good 
earth. 

Millions of people are diseased: they are on the 
march for better medical care, better sanitation, better 
health. 

Millions of people in the world of color are smart¬ 
ing under the arrogance and irrationality of the "white 
supremacy" era: they are on the march for authentic 


self-identity, for what some perceptive authorities are 
calling "psychic security." 

What then? 

If in gaining these ends God is ignored or denied, 
the secularized victory will boomerang: nations and 
cultures will go to hell clutching the fading fruits of 
their phenomenal successes. 

Meanwhile, there is an alternative. It is an alterna¬ 
tive that is not well represented either by theological 
liberals or theological conservatives. The liberals un¬ 
derstand providence and history better than they un¬ 
derstand the Cross and the Resurrection. The conser¬ 
vatives understand the Cross and the Resurrection 
better than history and providence. 

In all of the flux of revolution, the liberals in Chris¬ 
tian missions are about to put themselves out of a job. 
They concentrated on education and medicine and 
agriculture. Now their schools and hospitals and ex¬ 
perimental farms are being taken over by government. 
Missionaries who have been long on proclaiming to 
men that they need an improved environment and 
short on telling them that they need a new heart in 
Christ are now being told in effect, "Thank you, but 
we know how to achieve the better environment with¬ 
out the new heart/ 7 

Where does this leave us as conservative evangeli¬ 
cals? Can we now smugly say, "There, we told you so! 
It is the Gospel that men need above all. Eternity is 
more important than time and the soul more valuable 
than the body. Let's not get sidetracked in any social 
improvement schemes." 

Here precisely is where the evangelical community 
is in grave danger of committing a fateful blunder. 
The sentiment expressed is true, but it is irrelevant, 
because it leaves us unwilling to identify with the 
"revolution of rising expectations." We are reluctant 
to give it our blessing. We are loathe to say that God's 
hand is in it. We have developed a theological neurosis 
in which we are nervously unwilling to combine the 
social insights of Old Testament prophets with the 
gospel witness of New Testament apostles. 

Now is the time for the whole evangelical world to 
say to billions of people who are caught in the tension 
and torture, the harshness and hope of world revolu¬ 
tion: 

1. You can have your revolution unredeemed, and 
plunge into the abyss with it; or 

2. You can have it, and we shall help you have it, 

under the lordship of Jesus Christ. P.S.R. 
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Fouled by Foreignness 

In parts of South America it is not an unknown 
thing for Roman Catholic Indians, starting the long 
journey home from some shrine where th<?y have kept 
festival, to pause and, looking back, to say mournfully, 
"Adios, Christos! Adios, Christos!" 

In the pathetic reverence of this "Good-bye, Christ!" 
there is the echo of a weakness that pervades far too 
much of Latin American Christianity. It is the weak¬ 
ness of the big gap—the gap between the shrine and 
the shop, religion and life, the sacred and the secular, 
worship and work. The gap is unbiblical. Yet we allow 
it to exist. It is unchristian. Yet we go on tolerating it. 

If Christ is confined to the cathedral, so that when 
we leave it we must say good-bye to him , then he is a 
foreigner in the market place, on the playing field, in 
the senate chamber. This contradicts the Bible, cleaves 
Christ in twain, and reflects a twisted theology. 

Yet it is foreignness that, by admission of many per¬ 
ceptive Latin Christians from the Rio Grande to Tierra 
Del Fuego, constitutes a kind of historical brake on 
the slowly turning wheels of Christ's cause in His¬ 
panic America. 

A Distinction To Be Made 

To be sure, there is a foreignness that is inescapable 
when the Gospel moves from one boundary and one 
culture to another. But once it is planted within a com¬ 
munity—be it village or nation —it should begin to 
have rootage and fruitage that are genuinely indige¬ 
nous. 

Something far otherwise has marked much of the 
history of Christianity in the Latin Americas. To be¬ 
gin with, the Roman Catholic invasion of South Amer¬ 
ica, which was the ecclesiastical counterpart of the 
Spanish conquest, was not a spiritual penetration of 
old cultures by new forces. It was what the Rev. Dr. 
Jose Bonino of Buenos Aires has called a "colossal 
transplantation" of the "structures, disciplines, and 
ministries" of Spanish Catholicism. Surveying four 
centuries of Catholic history on his own continent, 
Dr. Bonino says, "Christianity never took root as such 
in Latin America. Latin America was never 'Chris¬ 
tian' in the sense that Europe or even North America 
can be said to be so." 

Symbolic of this foreignness, this large-scale failure 
to become truly indigenized, is the fact that until the 
present century was well under way a high percentage 
of the priests were not nationals but men from Europe 
and North America. Symptomatic of the selfsame fail¬ 
ure is the further fact that, as one responsible observer 
has put it, "the continent which numbers a third of 
the whole Roman Catholic Communion has not pro¬ 
duced a single outstanding theologian, or an important 
order, and very few saints." 

This chronic alienism, as the Catholic story wit¬ 
nesses, is not a sign of good health. 


A Disclaimer To Be Offered 

Let no one imagine that what has just been written 
is a setting of the stage for Protestant self-glorification. 
We have succeeded where they failed. Not at all. 

Protestantism entered South America partly in the 
form of migrations—families and groups of families 
moving from Europe or North America to settle as 
communities in Brazil or Argentina or Uruguay. With 
few exceptions these communities have become social 
and religious enclosures, holding tenaciously to their 
own language, customs, and traditions. Whether re¬ 
spected or resented—and they have met with both at¬ 
titudes— they have had little contact with the wider 
community of men and correspondingly little influ¬ 
ence upon that community. For example, a seminary 
which I visited in Brazil, representing one of the old¬ 
est and largest of our Protestant communions, gives all 
of its instruction not in Portuguese (the language of 
the nation) but in German. An impact of foreignness 
is inevitable. 

Furthermore, the charge of alienism cannot easily 
be fended off by the typical Protestant mission at work 
under the Southern Cross and north of the Isthmus. 
The "foreign" missionary has been slow to see the role 
of the Church as distinguished from that of the mis¬ 
sion. And when he has seen it, he has been reluctant 
to trust the Holy Spirit to enable the converted na¬ 
tionals to find those forms of worship and those struc¬ 
tures of fellowship and those theological articulations 
which, while derived from Holy Scripture, are singu¬ 
larly the result of their interaction with Scripture. 

A Definition To Be Broadened 

Finally, the impression of foreignness has been un¬ 
derscored by the Protestant pietism that too frequently 
makes physical withdrawal a proof of spiritual separa¬ 
tion. As late as this year of our Lord 1965 I have seen 
astonishment on the faces of Latin American pastors 
when a brother pastor pled with them to take a new 
look at Protestant responsibility for social and political 
conditions in their countries. Included in the plea was 
a challenge to alert their young men who are alive in 
Christ to consider the political arena when they are 
thinking out —and praying through —the question of 
their vocation. This has the sound of heresy to ears 
accustomed to hear that politics is so helplessly "dirty" 
no "saved" man would think of touching it. 

Yet the plea was sound. It is the mark of a better day 
—a day that will lift the blight of foreignness from the 
Christian community in the Latin world of the West— 
to have an outstanding evangelical leader suoji as the 
Rev. Ruben Lores of San Jose, Costa Rica, write in the 
"Latin American Evangelist": 

Social needs confront us and demand our decision 
now. We evangelicals are in the midst of them. We can 
no longer ignore social problems, nor can we evade our 
responsibilities. As citizens of heaven whose residence 
is this world, we must obey the admonition to “do good 
unto all men." P.S.R. 
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A penetrating examination of the religious situation in Latin America 
by an authority on Hispanic religion and missions 


Some years ago the world's leading historian, Arnold 
J. Toynbee, gave a lecture at the University of Puerto 
Rico in the course of which he said in effect: "In my 
judgment things are happening in Latin America to¬ 
day which may have the same significance for the 
future of civilization as did the Renaissance of the fif¬ 
teenth century." With this remark I am in total agree¬ 
ment. 

Today there are ominous signs of social revolution 
in many Latin American countries. So far as its origin 
is concerned this revolutionary mood has nothing 
4 whatever to do with Communism. On the other hand, 
there are millions of dispossessed people in the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere who, because of the apathy of their 
government, the refusal of the great landlords to ease 
their lot, the opposition of military juntas and vested 
interests to land reform have come to regard Commu¬ 
nists as their only friends. This is a tragic situation. 

However, a change in attitude is affirmed by Or¬ 
lando Fals Borda, dean of the faculty of sociology of 
the National University of Columbia, and a Presby¬ 
terian layman. In one of his books he describes how 
in the old days, when it was suggested to the peasants 
of Sancio (a representative area of Colombia) that their 
lot was going to become better and that they should 
be ready to prepare for the new day, the invariable 
answer was: “jPara Quel [What's the use?]" This re¬ 
sponse reflected the mood of fatalistic resignation 
which had marked Latin American peasants for cen- 


Dr. John Alexander Mackay is president emeritus of Princeton 
Theological Seminary where during his presidency he served as 
professor of ecumenics. He is widely known as an expert on Latin 
America, having studied, taught and traveled there since the early 
1900s. This article is taken from an address presented at a con¬ 
ference on "The Churches and the Changing Social Order” held 
at the Church Center for the United Nations. 


turies. But now, says Borda, when the same suggestion 
is made to them, they hold their heads erect, their 
eyes take on a glow, and they say: "?Que voy a hacerl 
[What shall I do?]" 

The traditional boundlessness of the Hispanic spirit 
will soon erupt with violence unless the needs of the 
common people are met and social justice becomes a 
reality. Their problems must be solved democratically, 
constitutionally, by those in authority, or else they 
will be solved volcanically in the not-distant future. 
Let Christians remember that the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed is a concern for the living God, the 
God of the prophets, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He will not be neutral in the struggle. 

With this introduction I now pass to specific con¬ 
sideration of Christianity in Latin America. The Chris¬ 
tian religion in Latin America has had four represen¬ 
tative expressions. 

I. THE IMPOSITIONAL EXPRESSION 

There is, first of all, what I venture to call the impo- 
sitional expression of Christianity. Hispanic Catholi¬ 
cism—that is, Roman Catholicism in Spain, Portugal 
and Latin America—has been the most highly institu¬ 
tionalized form of the Christian religion in all history. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the church 
literally became God's patron and essayed to manipu¬ 
late deity. In this religious tradition Jesus Christ ap¬ 
peared either as a child or as a dead figure in Spanish 
art. There is no great canvas of the Risen Christ, for 
the simple reason that he represented a menace to the 
pretentions and the authority of the church. 

What happened? Let it never be forgotten that Spain 
was under the domination of the Moors for 800 years. 
At last the Spaniards conquered. The city of Granada 
fell. The cross had conquered the crescent! But, alas, 
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the militant spirit of the Moslem crescent entered into 
the Christian cross. In the same year that the Moorish 
power was broken, the New World was discovered. 
The discovery was regarded by Spaniards as God's gift 
to his people. Spain felt called to a Messianic destiny. 
Church and state became united to conquer the new 
lands and to oblige their people to accept, by force if 
necessary, the religion of the cross. 

Because of historical circumstances and the mood 
which those circumstances created, the Christian re¬ 
ligion as represented by Hispanic Catholicism was im¬ 
posed upon the aboriginal peoples of the New World. 
In Hispanic Catholicism, the Bible was a banned book. 
Christ in no way was present in human life except in 
the Eucharist; nor was he acclaimed as the sovereign 
Lord of life. He was not directly related to, or inter¬ 
ested in, what happened upon earth. The church as the 
sovereign lord was in full command. So the institu¬ 
tional church imposed its ideas and its creed, its forms 
and its structures upon the people of the New World 
over whom, through the power of the state, it exer¬ 
cised absolute control. 

Violent Repercussions 

But as the generations and the centuries passed, re¬ 
actions took place. In Mexico, where at the time of the 
revolution in 1910 the Roman Catholic Church was 
the greatest landowner in the country, the reaction 
was violent. Today no minister of religion can vote in 
the Mexican elections; no clerical garb can be worn on 
the streets of Mexico's capital; no religious organiza¬ 
tion can own property in that country. 

In Uruguay, one of the most democratic of Latin 
American countries, the reaction was cynical. Early in 
the present century, Uruguay's official calendar was 
changed. Today Christmas Day is officially called 
"Family Day" and Easter Week is "Touring Week." 
And when Uruguay's leading newspaper El Dia has 
occasion to print the name of deity, God is not dignified 
in print with a capital letter. His name appears with a 
small "d", as dios. 

As for the great masses of the people, relationship 
to the official church became increasingly nominal. 
This has now been recognized by Roman Catholics in 
the United States and in Latin America. A great spirit¬ 
ual vacuum was created. Unamuno once put this 
question to a Spanish peasant: "Tell me, my friend, 
what do you believe?" "I believe what the church be¬ 
lieves," was the reply. "And what does the church be¬ 
lieve?" "Well, the church believes what I believe." 

‘What More Do You Want?’ 

A few years ago on the campus of Stanford Univer¬ 
sity I was a member of a panel debating on the subject 
"Religion in Latin America." A fellow panelist was a 
Maryknoll priest, who was also a missionary in Guate¬ 
mala. He told me that on one occasion he had remon¬ 
strated with a Guatemalan, suggesting that he should 
show more interest in his religion. The response was, 


"I am a Catholic, sir. What more do you want?" He 
was willing to bear a name, but he refused to accept 
any responsibility for the name he bore. 

In 1953 a representative conference of Roman Cath¬ 
olic clergy and laymen from all over the Americas was 
held in Chimbote, Peru. The report of that historic 
gathering, published in 1958, bears the title "Latin 
American Catholicism, a Self-Evaluation." It was pub¬ 
licly recognized by distinguished and concerned Ro¬ 
man Catholics that Latin American Catholicism was 
no more than "nominal," so far as the vast majority 
of people called "Catholics" were concerned. In recent 
years, North American and European Roman Catho¬ 
lics have become very critical of their faith as repre¬ 
sented in Latin America. What they say is that Latin 
American Catholicism has lacked the incamational 
quality. It imposed itself upon life, but it did not relate 
itself to life in such a way that life might be trans¬ 
formed. 

II. THE INCARNATIONAL EXPRESSION 

I come now to the incamational expression of Chris¬ 
tianity in Latin America. By the "incamational" in 
this context, I mean that approach on the part of 
Christians to other people which reflects God's ap¬ 
proach to man in the incarnation of his son, Jesus 
Christ. When Christians take Christ's incarnation seri¬ 
ously, they themselves manifest spiritual concern for 
people in such a way that they willingly identify them¬ 
selves closely with the people who are the objects of 
their concern. 

Historically speaking, what we may call the incar- 
national approach to the spiritual problem of human¬ 
ity was expressed in the fifteenth century by a great 
Roman Catholic missionary, Bartholomew de las 
Casas. This man, who came to the Western world with 
Columbus on his second voyage, passed through a 
profound experience of conversion. The young land- 
owner became a monk and devoted many decades of 
his life thereafter to evangelizing the people among 
whom he worked. In addition to the many other vol¬ 
umes which he wrote, las Casas authored a book, the 
manuscript of which was discovered some time ago in 
Mexico. The title of this book bears these significant 
words: "How To Attract All Peoples to the True Re¬ 
ligion." His thesis was that if non-Christians are going 
to be attracted to Christ and Christianity, those who 
represent the Christian faith must become closely re¬ 
lated to the folk whom they seek to evangelize. This 
they must do so meaningfully that they shall win a 
right to be heard by people to whom they seek to pre¬ 
sent Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. Unfortunately, 
this great missionary was never taken seriously by the 
church in his own day. It is now being recognized, 
however, that his evangelical spirit and his missionary 
approach to the problems of men may offer the key to 
more dynamic Christian effort, both among the peas¬ 
ant folk and in the great centers of culture. 

Continued on page twenty-two 
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ITast fall, under the sponsorship of Asbury Theo- 
logical Seminary, it was my privilege to make a 
missionary tour through Latin America. I travelled for 
two months in 11 republics and visited missionaries 
and nationals of about 20 different church groups. 

Everywhere I went I was impressed by the same fact 
—the rapid growth of the Pentecostal churches in con¬ 
trast to all other groups. 

Traditional denominations have been growing 
slowly in Latin America. Their congregations veer into 
the middle-class respectability and introversion. With 
some exceptions here and there, they have not dem¬ 
onstrated the ability to multiply self-propagating 
churches to any great extent. Pentecostal denomina¬ 
tions, however, have shown an amazing growth and 
that without much missionary assistance. It is esti¬ 
mated that throughout the whole of Latin America 
one out of every three evangelicals is a Pentecostal. 

Take, for example, Chile. The Pentecostal move¬ 
ment in that republic began in 1910 when a Methodist 
missionary by the name of Hoover received the bap¬ 
tism of the Holy Spirit and then led the members of 
his congregation into the same experience. The move¬ 
ment spread rapidly and in a very short time other 
congregations had followed suit. These churches were 
organized into what is now known as the Methodist 
Pentecostal Church, an independent, indigenous 
church with a constituency of 400,000 members. This 
in contrast to the Methodist Church itself which claims 
only 6,000 members. It is estimated that all branches 
of Pentecostals in Chile now number about 750,000 
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and constitute three fourths of the total Protestant 
membership in that country. It is said that there are 
more active Pentecostals in Chile than there are active 
Roman Catholics. 

Phenomenon in Brazil 

Perhaps the most phenomenal growth of the Pen¬ 
tecostals has taken place in Brazil where the As¬ 
semblies of God have 700,000 active adult members 
and 300,000 adherents. They have the largest single 
congregation in the city of Rio de Janeiro, with over 
7,000 members. Another group, the Igreja Cristan Do 
Brazil (a movement among Italian people), now has 
1,770 owned and rented church buildings, and at least 
250,000 full members. One Sunday morning in Sao 
Paulo I attended their downtown church and wit¬ 
nessed the baptism of 134 new converts. At the end 
of the service the pastor announced that the total num¬ 
ber of baptisms in that church since January 1—it was 
then early December—now came to 4,187. 

A more recent Pentecostal movement in Brazil was 
founded by Mancel de Melo about 10 years ago. Called 
Brazil Para Cristo (Brazil for Christ), it now has at 
least 100,000 communicant members and over a thou¬ 
sand self-supporting congregations. With Brazilian 
money it is currently building "the largest church in 
the world," which will cover three city blocks and 
seat 25,000 people. 

When I asked the question, "Why are the Pente¬ 
costals growing so rapidly throughout Latin America?" 
I received several answers. 

Some emphasized the fact that the Pentecostals have 
captured the hearts of the people by appealing to their 
emotions. The Latins, they pointed out, are an emo¬ 
tional people who are attracted by the enthusiastic 
singing and rousing sermons that characterize the 
Pentecostal services. 

Others emphasized the fact that the Pentecostal 
Churches appeal to the poorer classes. They are 
churches of the laboring masses,- working men feel 
at home in them. Their leaders are horny-handed men 
accustomed to wielding hammer and pickaxe. 

Another reason put forth is the Pentecostal empha¬ 
sis upon the supernatural: in particular, divine heal¬ 
ing and the gifts of the Spirit. Love for the spectacular, 
it is argued, attracts many to the services. 

Again, some attribute the Pentecostal success to 
the simplicity of their organization. They are free 
from a lot of the bag and baggage that hinder the 
traditional denominations and thus have greater mo¬ 
bility in their activity. 

Total Mobilization’ 

But, without doubt, the one important reason that 
all "outsiders" are agreed upon as the major secret 
of the Pentecostal growth in Latin America is this: 
their success in mobilizing their total constituency in 
continuous evangelistic action. 

Each Pentecostal is an active worker and witness 


for Christ. He witnesses to the members of his family, 
to his neighbors and to his fellow workers at his place 
of employment. Small groups of Pentecostals visit the 
hospitals and pray with the sick; some go out on the 
streets and preach. Often they run into opposition, but 
they persevere boldly. 

I was in Santiago, Chile, for a few days and watched 
some of the Pentecostal groups at work on a Sunday 
afternoon in one of the suburbs. Many small bands 
of men and women went up and down the streets, 
holding brief open-air meetings. They sang and gave 
their personal testimonies. They spoke to people they 
met on the streets, knocked on doors of many homes, 
inviting everyone to the evangelistic rally at their 
church. Those interested were urged to follow the 
group to the service. As the bands drew closer to the 
church they merged into one large group and marched 
in procession, singing as they went. By this time a 
good-sized congregation had assembled. Many were 
attending an evangelistic service for the first time 
in their lives. Some out of this latter group no doubt 
would make a decision for Christ that very afternoon. 

Centrality of Local Church 

The Pentecostal denominations have recognized the 
functional place of the local church in evangelism. 
Evangelism is not relegated to any outside agency, 
such as a board or commission, but each individual 
congregation becomes a nerve center of evangelistic 
outreach. I found that in most cities the "mother" 
church usually sponsors a number of preaching points 
and Sunday schools in the outlying areas, each one 
in the course of time giving birth to a number of 
smaller congregations, which gradually expand into 
more preaching points and more Sunday schools. One 
Pentecostal church in Los Angeles, Chile, has organ¬ 
ized 21 such mission churches. 

In Central America, the Assemblies of God Churches 
have an evangelistic system which they call the " cam - 
pos blancos,” or "whitened fields." Each church is 
held responsible for the evangelization of the sur¬ 
rounding territory, at least halfway to the next church. 
One of the members living in the area, or perhaps 
some unconverted but interested enquirer, will open 
his home for meetings. Neighbors are invited to at¬ 
tend. A key layman from the mother church is made 
responsible for conducting the services and giving 
instruction in the Word of God. Often he brings with 
him a group of fellow members who contribute, with 
song and testimony, to the success of the meeting. 
There is no thought of financial remuneration in the 
minds of these Pentecostal believers,- it is simply a 
service rendered unto the Lord. In the space of a few 
months a new church is born, and more often than 
not, the newly organized group will invite the lay 
leader to become their pastor. The new converts agree 
to bring him food and to pay their tithes. 

Thus while the traditional denominations are 

Continued on page thirty-two 
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BY DAVID M. HOWARD 


In recent years Colombia, as well as other parts of 
Latin America, has witnessed a phenomenal outpour¬ 
ing of the Spirit of God, one result of which has been 
the rapid spread of the Gospel. Often this has taken 
place entirely apart from missionaries or national 
pastors, through laymen who have faithfully wit¬ 
nessed of Christ—proving that it is a spontaneous work 
of the Spirit. The undeniable fruits of the Spirit plus 
fruits resulting from the preaching of the Gospel leave 
no doubt that this movement has been initiated and 
blessed by God himself. 

More recently, certain gifts of the Spirit have been 
manifested in connection with the spread of the Gos¬ 
pel in some areas of our field. It is noteworthy that 
the preaching of the Gospel in obedience to the Lord's 
command came first. This was followed, in turn, by 
certain "signs" confirming this preaching and lead¬ 
ing to further Gospel outreach. Similar phenomena 

The article presented here was written as a sort of “pastoral letter" 
to help provide some guidelines to Latin America Mission per¬ 
sonnel in Colombia as they face the charismatic situation there. 
The guidelines were formulated by the Rev. David M. Howard, 
assistant general director of the LAM after consultation with 
other mission leaders. 


are being reported elsewhere in Christendom, provok¬ 
ing much discussion of the gifts of the Spirit. 

Throughout the history of the Christian Church, 
when the Spirit of God has begun to move in an un¬ 
usual way, the devil has also mustered his forces to 
oppose God's work. This has been happening in places 
where the work of the Spirit has been most evident. 
While the Spirit of God has been "dividing to every 
man severally as he will" certain spiritual gifts, Satan 
is successfully imitating some of these gifts with re¬ 
sultant confusion in the Church. 

In view of this situation, we wish to state as clearly 
as possible our understanding of the teachings of the 
Word of God on such matters and how we are seeking 
to apply these teachings in our ministry in Colombia. 

I. The Bible is the Word of God in its entirety and 
its truths must be ministered in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Christ warned the Sadducees, "Ye do err, not know¬ 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God" (Matt. 22:29). 
While Christ was speaking of a specific doctrinal issue 
here, he was certainly enunciating a basic principle; 
namely, the tension, or balance, between the written 
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Word of God in its doctrinal presentation and the 
power of the Spirit of God in applying that Word. 
These two factors must always be kept paramount in 
our ministry: the Word of God as the basis for all our 
work and teachings, and the power of God in our 
lives as we minister his Word to others. The Word 
of God without its accompanying power in our lives 
becomes ineffective,- the power of God in our ex¬ 
perience, unless grounded in the Word of God, may 
be misunderstood and thus lead into error. We seek 
a holy combination of God's Word enacted in power 
in our daily lives and ministry by his Spirit. 

II. The continual infilling of the Holy Spirit is in¬ 
dispensable to an effective ministry of the Word of 
God. 

We wish to be open to whatever the fulness of the 
Spirit may mean for us. We recognize that the Spirit 
of God may choose, in his sovereignty, to work in 
ways which we may not have anticipated but which 
will always be in accord with the clear teachings of 
God's Word. 

This happened to the Apostle Peter in Acts 10, in 
the case of Cornelius. Peter's understanding of the 
Scriptures was incomplete at that time, and he was 
forced to reevaluate his interpretations in the light 
of what God wanted to do for the Gentiles. It was the 
power of God coming upon Cornelius and his house¬ 
hold that forced Peter to recognize his own deficiency 
in understanding the Word of God. God's Word had 
not changed, but Peter's understanding of it had. 

The Bible exhorts us to "be filled with the Spirit" 
(Eph. 5:18). This will come in harmony with and 
through the application of God's Word. When this 
fullness is accompanied by gifts of the Spirit, we re¬ 
joice with all those who are blessed by such gifts and 
accept them as part of God's plan for the edification of 
the Body of Christ. 

III. Openness to the true work of the Holy Spirit 
must be accompanied by a diligent effort to guard 
against errors and excesses, false teachings and prac¬ 
tices. 

This statement requires amplification in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

1. We believe that the gifts of the Spirit enumerated 
in Romans 12, I Corinthians 12 and Ephesians 4 may 
be divided "to every man severally" as the Spirit wills. 
If the Spirit chooses to manifest any or all of these 
gifts in our day, we accept this as part of his sovereign 
plan for the Church. 

2. At the same time we do not believe that every 
outward manifestation is necessarily a "gift" of the 
Spirit. On the contrary, the Bible teaches that there 
will be numerous counterfeits: "Many will say to me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils, and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity" (Matt. 7:22-23). "For 
there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, 


if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect" 

(Matt. 24:24). Because of these Satanic attempts to 
deceive, there must be constant vigilance on the part 
of Church leaders. Our brethren must be warned to 
be on their guard against such errors. 

3. No single gift of the Spirit is an indispensable 
sign of the fullness of the Spirit. Some teach earnestly 
that speaking in tongues will accompany the true full¬ 
ness of the Holy Spirit. It is our belief that the Bible 
teaches that tongues are given to some for edifica¬ 
tion (I Cor. 14:4,5), but not to all (I Cor. 12:10,30). 
Whether tongues be viewed as a gift, or a sign—or 
both—the Bible nowhere teaches that all believers 
must experience this phenomenon. That some do is 
undeniable. That other Spirit-filled believers do not is 
equally true. The teaching that tongues must accom¬ 
pany the baptism of the Spirit is a divisive doctrine 
which often leads to a subtle spiritual pride for some 
and frustration for others. 

The epistles of the New Testament were written to 
explain and interpret the historical events recorded 
in the Gospels and Acts, providing the doctrinal basis 
of our faith. The epistles have much to say about the 
fullness of the Holy Spirit in the life of the believer, 
but nowhere do the epistles teach that tongues must 
accompany this experience. What took place at Pente¬ 
cost (Acts 2), in the household of Cornelius (Acts 10) 
and among the Ephesians who had no knowledge of 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 19) are historical events with a 
given purpose at that time. That such events must 
necessarily be duplicated in the experience of every 
believer is nowhere taught in the Scripture, but the 
Bible does clearly teach that every believer should be 
filled with the Spirit. 

In all the New Testament epistles, speaking in 9 
tongues is referred to only in I Corinthians, chapters 
12 - 14. If this gift or sign were necessary for every be¬ 
liever, it is odd that the New Testament puts so little 
stress upon it. Was it important only to the church in 
Corinth? That church had every kind of sin and vice: 
divisions, contentions, carnal practices, fornication 
(which scarcely could be mentioned for its perver¬ 
sion), criticism of leaders, marital tangles, brother go¬ 
ing to law against brother, profaning the Lord's table, 
etc. Hardly a picture of Spirit-filled believers! By con¬ 
trast, we have no evidence that the Philippian church, 
where love and joy were evident, ever experienced 
tongues. Were they not all filled with the Spirit? All 
nine fruits of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23) should be mani¬ 
fested in the life of every believer, but nowhere do we 
find that all the gifts of the Spirit (or even one specific 
gift) must be demonstrated by every believer. If this 
were true, the teaching of the "Body of Christ" (its 
many members exercising different functions—each 
dependent upon the other) would lose its significance. 

Each gift contributes to the edification of the Church, 
but all members are not expected to exercise every gift. 

Any attempt to induce the outward manifestations 

Continued on page thirty-two 
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Only a Substitution 

During a visit to the Peruvian Andes 
in 1928, Julio Navarro Monzo observed 
a rough cross of stone with a crude fig¬ 
ure of Christ on it. At the foot of the 
cross were some flowers and an earthen 
vessel containing liquor, placed there 
by the Indians. In Lima he discussed this 
with some Peruvian writers and artists. 
Navarro Monzo expressed the opinion 
that these crosses, frequently found on 
the wayside in the Peruvian sierra, re¬ 
minded the Indian of the fundamental 
fact of the death of Jesus as the Savior 
of mankind. He was promptly contra¬ 
dicted by the group. One of them said: 
"You are mistaken. Those crosses do 
not remind the Indians of any such 
thing. The first missionaries who came 
to this continent destroyed the idols 
the Indians worshipped and told them 
that instead they should worship those 
crosses. More or less quietly the In¬ 
dians accepted this fact and they con¬ 
tinue to lay before the cross the same 
offerings they had set before Pacha- 
Mama, Pacha-Kamac, and Wira-Cocha, 
with a similar object and for identical 
reasons as before, namely, to ask the 
unknown supernatural forces to pro¬ 
tect them from danger, to withhold 
their anger, to give them prosperity, 
and to leave them in peace. That is all. 
Of Christianity the Indians know to¬ 
day about as much as their ancestors 
knew before the Spaniards came." Na¬ 
varro Monzo continued: "Of the Car¬ 
penter, the Man of Nazareth, they only 
have a vague idea. Of his teachings 
they know nothing." 

—W. Stanley Rycroft, Religion and 
Faith in Latin America, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 1958. 

A National’s Responsibility 

In Latin America, our Christian so¬ 
cial concern is prompted by the over¬ 
whelming needs all around us. Those 
of you who have not gone behind the 
scenes in our countries will not under¬ 
stand the size of the social problems we 
face. . . . What are the problems that so 
concern us? [The] first, I would call 
widespread social conditions: poverty, 
ignorance and disease. The second, I 
would call political and social patterns: 
outmoded land-tenure systems, preva¬ 
lent militarism, inequitable taxation, 


and corruption in government. . . . 

In addition to the needs around us, 
another factor impels us to assume 
greater social responsibility. It is the 
growth of our evangelical community. 
Evangelicals are now what you would 
call a respectable minority, and in nu¬ 
merous places we are becoming actu¬ 
ally a practical majority as compared 
with Roman Catholics. Therefore our 
civic responsibilities demand that we 
participate in community affairs. . . . 
The typical approach or attitude of the 
missionary society in ministering to 
social needs . . . must be taken by the 
national churches. . . . 

We nationals think of our social re¬ 
sponsibility as members of society. We 
do not have much money, and the na¬ 
tional church does not have the re¬ 
sources to do much. And yet we feel 
that we are in the midst of the prob¬ 
lems, in fact that we are part of the 
problem itself. . . . Missions have done 
much social work, yet our Christian 
people haven't thought of it as part of 
their own local ministry, because it has 
been the outside organization doing it, 
and in its own name ... If missions can 
somehow draw the national brethren 
into active participation and contribu¬ 
tion, as some missions are now doing, 
perhaps a greater urgency will be felt 
by the nationals in these critical days. 
—Lores Ruben, "Why 1 am Concerned 
for Social Needs," Latin America Evan¬ 
gelist, Nov ember-December 1961, as 
quoted by W. Stanley Rycroft and 
Myrtle M. Clemmer, A Study of Ur¬ 
banization in Latin America, Commis¬ 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Pub¬ 
lications, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1962. 

Larger Vision of the Task 

What is the role of evangelical mis¬ 
sions in such a continent of ferment 
[Latin America]? The built-in conser¬ 
vatism of most evangelicals militates 
against an active participation, or at 
times even a recognition of, the chang¬ 
ing conditions. But missionary strategy 
even of the 1950's will not suffice for 
an effective ministry today. The social 
revolution is pushing missionaries and 
mission boards into a serious re-think- 

Continued on page twenty-eight 
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LATIN AMERICA AND 




BY J. EDWIN ORR 


The Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 de¬ 
cided to disregard Latin America as a mission field 
because it was being cared for by the sister-church of 
Rome. The Holy Spirit disregarded that decision, for, 
despite the decision, evangelical growth in Latin 
America has outstripped that on every other field on 
earth. 

When John Wesley died in 1791, Latin America was 
closed to evangelical Christianity, as was all of the 
Orient, most of India, the Near East and Africa. And 
the evangelical denominations were without Sunday 
schools, Bible societies, home missions, foreign mis¬ 
sions and other agencies now taken for granted. 

It was great movements of the Holy Spirit in home 
churches that raised up Bible societies and home and 
foreign missions, and through their dedicated person¬ 
nel the unevangelized parts of earth were opened to 
the Gospel. 

Latin American countries had been closed to evan¬ 
gelical missionary endeavor for centuries by the gov¬ 
ernments of Spain and Portugal. With the coming of 
independence to these countries in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, the doors were unbarred but not 
opened. 

Following the revolutions in Latin America, the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church in political 
and spiritual affairs declined. Bishops too often were 
foreigners,- clergy were of poor quality,- the "faithful" 
were often superstitious and ignorant. As a result, 

Dr. J. Edwin Orr is renowned as a speaker, writer, scholar and 
world traveler. The material presented here is taken from several 
sections of his latest book, The Light of the Nations, to be pub¬ 
lished by Eerdmans of Grand Rapids and Paternoster of London. 


alien philosophies increased. Catholicism encountered 
by Protestant visitors did not seem far removed from 
the aboriginal paganism. The failure of Catholicism 
(since acknowledged by Roman observers) called for 
an invasion by a revived evangelicalism. 

In the 1820's, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
distributed several thousand New Testaments all over 
Latin America. Their Scottish agent, James Thomson, 
was so successful that he was made an honorary citi¬ 
zen of both Argentina and Chile. The American Bible 
Society followed the British society's example and also 
began scripture distribution. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, individ¬ 
uals, not societies, showed concern for the neglected 
areas. Allen Gardiner, an Englishman, had risen to 
high rank in the Royal Navy in the Napoleonic wars, 
and experienced a thorough conversion to God. 

At his own expense, in 1838 and 1839, he explored 
the possibility of missions to the pagan Indians of Ar¬ 
gentina and Chile. He tried hard to enter Patagonia in 
1845, but failed; he visited Bolivia in 1847 and failed 
again. His attempts to reach the savage inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego failed in 1848 and 1850. Gardiner and 
his six companions died of exposure and starvation in 
1851. The publication of Gardiner's tragic diary stirred 
many Anglican evangelicals to an interest in South 
America, and their South American Missionary So¬ 
ciety later entered the field. 

In 1862, an Anglican evangelical, W. H. Stirling, 
became the superintendent of the South American 
Missionary Society and seven years later was conse¬ 
crated Bishop of the Falkland Islands. 

Continued on page thirty 
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The story of Adoniram Judson's ef¬ 
forts to establish a base for the Chris¬ 
tian Church in Burma is almost un¬ 
precedented for its heroism and rugged 
perseverance. 

Not one person came to Christ dur¬ 
ing the first six years of the 37 Judson 
spent in Southeast Asia. Instead, he met 
with abuse and ill-favor on every hand. 
The final ignominy was his treatment 
at the hands of the Burmese during the 
war between England and Burma, when 
he was tossed into foul dungeous with 
his hands and feet often cruelly man¬ 
acled. 

Starved ... sick ... separated from his 
wife, Ann (at one time not even know¬ 
ing what fate had befallen her) .. . des¬ 
pairing often of life itself ... what must 
his thoughts have been at such times! 
Yet even when he stood, grief-stricken, 
at the news of his beloved companion's 
Homegoing within a year of his release 
from prison, his determination was to 
go on—and on—and on, for the story of 
Judson the missionary is one of no sur¬ 
render and ultimate triumph. 

‘Jesus Christ’s Man' 

Years later, during a great festival in 
Rangoon, thousands milled around the 
American evangelist, reaching out 
eager hands for his tracts. It had taken 
many of them two or three months to 
journey from faraway places in Siam 
and China. "Sir," they accosted Judson, 
earnestly, "we hear that there is an 
eternal hell.... We are afraid of it. Do 
give us a writing that will tell us how 
to escape." 

To the frontiers of Cathay, 100 miles 
to the north of Ava, the seed of the 
Word was borne by travelers who had 
been at the fair and who had plied him 
with questions like: "We have seen a 
writing that tells about an eternal God. 

... Are you the man that gives away 
such writings? If so, pray give us one— 
for we want to know the truth before 
we die!" 

Others enquired, eagerly—"Are you 
Jesus Christ's man! Give us a writing 
that tells about Him!" 

Recognition at Length 

Before his death in 1850, this out¬ 
standing man had earned a profound 


respect for himself and the Gospel he 
preached. His Burmese converts loved 
and revered him. In India he had be¬ 
come widely known and accepted for 
the man of God he was despite earlier 
unceremonious hustlings by the Brit¬ 
ish East Indian Trading Company 
which rudely forbade the young Jud- 
sons to settle in Calcutta. And the 
Crown Prince of Siam entertained him 
during an all-expense-paid visit to that 
country. 

Behind him, Judson left a rich legacy 
of trained native workers, the Bible and 
other valuable works rendered into 
Burmese. An unfinished but almost- 
completed task was his compilation of 
a large English-Burmese dictionary An 
old marble tablet erected to his mem¬ 
ory bears this inscription: His Record 
Is on High. 

Judson’s Early Years 

Born August 9, 1788, at Malden, 
Massachusetts, Adoniram Judson grew 
into an outstanding scholar, graduating 
from Brown University in the year 
1807 as class orator and valedictorian. 
He taught school for one year before 
entering Andover Theological Semi¬ 
nary, "not as a candidate for the min¬ 
istry, but because of his deep interest 
in learning the truth." 

It was during his term at Andover 
that he made the startling, life-chang¬ 
ing discovery: Jesus Christ was the 
personification of the truth he had 
searched for so long and so diligently! 
About this time he was offered a post 
on the faculty of Brown University but 
declined in favor of becoming a mis¬ 
sionary "to the heathen." 

Sent to England by the Congrega¬ 
tional Church to enlist the support of 
the London Missionary Society, Judson 
was imprisoned at Bayonne after his 
ship was seized by the French during 
one of the Napoleonic wars. Upon his 
release he proceeded to England where 
disappointment awaited him: the LMS 
turned thumbs down on his request. 

Back home in America, the Congre- 
gationalists had a change of heart and 
the youthful missionary was commis¬ 
sioned to serve in either India or Burma. 

Continued on page twenty-eight 
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LATIN AMERICA: 


the story in statistics 

By Elizabeth S. Poehiman 


Catholicism and Protestantism in 
Latin America today must be viewed 
in the context in which they exist— 
a milieu of upheaval in all aspects of 
society. Catholics and Protestants alike 
are being forced to reevaluate the ex¬ 
tent of their influence and the depth of 
the commitment of their people. 

In this setting of change, statistics 
cannot present a complete picture of 
the religious situation in Latin America 
today, but they form a background for 
any discussion of Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism and the changes each 
is facing there. 

The critical questions which need 
to be asked are: Just how Roman 
Catholic and how Protestant is Latin 
America? 

Long Catholic History 

Roman Catholicism has been domi¬ 
nant in Latin America since the six¬ 
teenth century when the Spanish con- 
quistadores conquered the Indians of 
the continent and islands for 'The 
Church and His Majesty." However, 
though in one sense Latin America is 
the most Roman Catholic area in the 
world by the force of sheer numbers 
(180,548,000—one third of the world's 
Catholics—lived there in 1960), Roman 
Catholics have been seriously question¬ 
ing the depth of its Roman Catholicity. 

At Chimbote, Peru, in 1953, an In¬ 
ter-American Catholic Action group 
composed of laymen and women dis¬ 
cussed the question of how sincere 
Latin American Catholics are. They 
reported that "the vast majority are 
'solo de nombre' " Catholics—Catholics 
in name only. 

The report said in part: "We have 
proved that the high percentage of 
Catholics in the population of Latin 
America represents only a nominal 
Catholicism. On the one hand, Cath¬ 
olics are such by the sole fact of bap¬ 
tism. On the other hand, there is 


Mrs. Poehiman is editor's assistant on the 
staff of World Vision Magazine. She is a 
1962 graduate of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Uni¬ 
versity School of Journalism and had sev¬ 
eral years of college and post-college news¬ 
paper experience before joining the World 
Vision staff a year ago. 


many a Catholic who frequents the 
sacraments and has religious practices, 
but in his family, at his work, and in 
his social relationships, does not act 
as a Catholic." 

Few Practicing Catholics 

A pastoral letter from the Bishops of 
Chile in 1954 reported that only 10 
percent of the Catholics in Chile could 
be classified as practicing Catholics. 
Civilta Cattolica, a Jesuit magazine 
published in Rome, said in 1955: "The 
practicing Catholics who in Latin 
America observe the fundamental laws 
and precepts of the Church come to 
between 15 and 30 percent of the en¬ 
tire population, including young 
children." 

The second question to be faced is: 
How Protestant is Latin America? 
Statistics can be gathered from a num¬ 
ber of sources including Protestant 
Missions in Latin America: A Statisti¬ 
cal Study edited by Clyde W. Taylor 
and Wade T. Coggins, Evangelical For¬ 
eign Missions Association, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1961; and A Factual Study 
of Latin America by W. Stanley Ry- 
croft and Myrtle M. Clemmer, Com¬ 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1963. 

Rycroft and Clemmer summarize 
the figures of Protestant growth from 
1916 to 1961: "... The membership 
in Protestant Churches increased 340 
times, the Christian community 830 
times, and the number of organized 
churches 320 times. In the same period 
(1916-1961) the population in Latin 
America increased 2/4 times. How¬ 
ever, while the increase in Protestant 
membership during 45 years was 340- 
fold, and the total population 2 l A 
times, it must be remembered that in 
actual numbers the increase of Pro¬ 
testant members was 3,164,301, while 
the increase in the total population 
was 117,683,933, which is almost 40 
times the Protestant membership in¬ 
crease." 

Percentages Vary 

According to Rycroft and Clemmer, 
about five percent of the total popula¬ 
tion of Latin America is Protestant. 


This figure does not include the past 
and present European possessions in 
the Caribbean. The editors point out 
that in some countries Protestants rep¬ 
resent more than five percent of the 
population, as in Chile, where over 11 
percent are Protestants, and in Puerto 
Rico where about 10 percent are Pro¬ 
testants. The percentages of Protestants 
in individual countries in Latin Amer¬ 
ica range from .03 percent in Ecuador 
to 11 percent in Chile. 

Figures comparing Protestant evan¬ 
gelical growth between 1937 and 1961 
in individual countries are of interest, 
for, in some cases, they show the dy¬ 
namics of evangelicalism despite per¬ 
secution. 

(In each case, the term "Protestant, 
or Christian, community" includes 
members, adherents who are not yet 
members, and children.) 

For instance, in 1937, Colombia had 
1,996 Protestant church members; in 
1961, 15,455. The Protestant commun¬ 
ity numbered 25,976 in 1937; 90,809 in 
1961. There were 46 churches in Co¬ 
lombia in 1937; 440 in 1961. This 
growth — though not necessarily im¬ 
pressive from a numerical perspective 
-becomes impressive when one con¬ 
siders that it occurred during a time of 
severe persecution. 

Impressive Growth in Brazil 

Protestantism in Brazil shows im¬ 
pressive growth during the 1937-1961 
period. Church members in 1937 num¬ 
bered 175,451; in 1961, 1,763,142. The 
Protestant community included 545,- 
500 in 1937; 3,394,673 in 1961. The 
number of churches increased from 
1,618 to 11,328 during the period. 

Other figures of note: 

Chile — church membership in¬ 
creased from 21,446 to 69,620; the 
Protestant community from 142,220 to 
403,140; churches, from 175 to 1,092. 

Peru—church membership, from 4,- 
474 to 17,795; the Protestant commun¬ 
ity, from 28,044 to 74,210; churches, 
from 276 to 1,127. 

Haiti—church membership, from 16,- 
088 to 42,648; the Protestant commun¬ 
ity, from 11,807 to 361,768; churches, 
from 100 to 1,369. 
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MOODY MONTHLY 
REPORTS MISSION 
PROBLEM POLL 

What are today's 10 most critical 
missionary problems? Could you name 
them? Could the average member of 
your church name even three or four? 

Moody Monthly magazine has polled 
some 40 top missionary leaders to pin¬ 
point the most crucial issues facing 
the evangelical missionary enterprise 
today. The results appear in the maga¬ 
zine's July-August edition just released. 

Here are the 10 problems which mis¬ 
sion leaders named (not necessarily 
listed in order of importance): 

1. Overall strategy. Against the back¬ 
ground of a population explosion that 
threatens to add another 500 million 
people to the earth within this decade 
alone, mission leaders are disturbed 
that there has been almost no long- 
range thinking or planning for reach¬ 
ing these masses. Coupled with this is 
the conviction that missions must put 
much more emphasis on the cities. 

2. Recruiting the new generation. 
Except in some of the missionary spe¬ 
cialties, such as linguistics and avia¬ 
tion, there has been a general decline 
in young recruits. Respondents blamed 
such factors as materialism, church 
lethargy and outdated approaches to 
recruiting. Said one authority, "Recruit¬ 
ment must be in the hands of mission¬ 
aries closer to the present generation.... 
The traditional concept of missions her¬ 
alded by the 'old guard' does not do 
much to spark today's young people." 

3. Nationalism and the race issue. 
The ferment of nationalism in country 
after country around the world—often 
oriented against the West—has worked 
against many missionaries, most of 
whom are sent by Western nations. 
Coupled with nationalism is the race 
issue. Said one mission spokesman, 
"Segregation is not only a scandal on 
the home front; it is a millstone 
around the necks of the missionaries 
overseas." 

4. Transferring the job to nationals. 

This problem was mentioned most fre¬ 
quently by respondents to the survey. 
The missionary today, they agreed, 
must play a new role—working side by 
side with the national, or even under 
him, but not in a superior role. Allied 
to this issue: the urgency of building 
national leadership. Several also cited 


the need for the national churches to 
begin sending missionaries abroad 
themselves, a thing some are already 
doing. 

5. Church planting and missions. 

Some called for missions to examine 
the permanency of its work in terms 
of actual church planting. Said C. 
Stacey Woods, general secretary, Inter¬ 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Stu¬ 
dents, "We must reassert the essential 
mission of the church—which is church 
planting not just evangelism ..." 

6. Communism and revolution. While 
Communism in some countries has 
completely closed the door to missions, 
revolution and government instability 
or hostility has kept the missionary 
advance on a precarious footing in 
others. Prime examples include the 
Congo, Viet Nam, the Sudan. 

7. Ecumenicalism vs. evangelical 
cooperation. The ecumenical forces, 
with attractive offers of financial 
assistance, are making a strong bid for 
the loyalties of the churches abroad, 
especially in Africa. Areas where evan¬ 
gelical forces have not been working 
together appear most vulnerable. 

8. The challenge of mass communi¬ 
cations. This was cited as a key prob¬ 
lem only insofar as the missionary 
enterprise has not been able to capital¬ 
ize on many of its gigantic oppor¬ 
tunities. 

9. Making the Gospel relevant. Some 
called for presenting our unchanging 
message in a more relevant fashion to a 
'secular, scientifically oriented world." 
One authority summarized the prob¬ 
lem as 'how to be relevant to the times 
but not caught in its mood." 

10. The church back home. Cited 
here were such problems as spiritual 
lethargy, inadequate prayer and finan¬ 
cial support and an outdated concept of 
missions as it exists today. 

Moody Monthly’s July—August edi¬ 
tion, given almost completely to "The 
New Face of Missions" theme, also 
includes an up-to-date and concise, 
continent-by-continent report on 
evangelical missions around the world 
and its most significant mid-century 
advances. 



Evangelism-in-Depth 
Stays in Dominican 

Despite the hostilities and uncer¬ 
tainties of revolution, Latin America 
Mission's Evangelism-in-Depth pro¬ 
gram began on schedule, May 2, in the 
Dominican Republic. The program has 
kept on schedule except in Santo Do¬ 
mingo, where A. William Cook, Jr., co¬ 
ordinator of the program, estimates it is 
about three weeks behind schedule. 

Temporary headquarters have been 
set up in La Vega, a city about two 
hours' drive from the capital city. It 
was here that the pastors' retreat was 
held just before the revolution broke 
out. About 200 Christian workers at¬ 
tended the retreat which served as an 
inspiration for the evangelistic pro¬ 
gram as well as an orientation to the 
Evangelism-in-Depth movement. 

During the week of June 6, coordi¬ 
nator Cook reported to LAM headquar¬ 
ters in Bogota, New Jersey, that 300 
Christians had already been enlisted in 
the training program to instruct teach¬ 
ers for the regular training classes 
which will be carried on throughout 
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the country. He said that he expected 
100 more to be recruited within a short 
time. 

The training program was slightly 
delayed because the print shop which 
was producing training manuals was in 
the battle area of Santo Domingo. 

Meetings in the churches are held in 
the early afternoon hours because of 
the 6 p.m— 5 a.m. curfew in effect in 
the Republic. An estimated 1000 prayer 
cells are meeting throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

Cook reported from the strife-torn 
island, "Enthusiasm is running high 
despite restrictions and localized risks." 

As the LAM team transferred its 
headquarters from the embattled capi¬ 
tal city to La Vega at the beginning of 
the fighting, one team member wrote, 


"The believers were overjoyed to see 
we hadn't left the country." 

Evangelism-in-Depth brings together 
the Dominican Republic's small group 
of Protestants—now numbering about 
15,000—in their first united effort in 
evangelism. 

The Dominican Republic effort is 
the seventh nationwide Evangelism-in- 
Depth campaign in Latin America. 
Movements have already taken place 
or are in some phase of the program in 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Venezuela and Bolivia. 


Most foreign missionaries were 
reached and taught first in the Sunday 
Bible School. Future missionaries are 
in our Sunday schools now. 


COPENHAGEN CRUSADE: 
KEY TO SCANDINAVIA? 


"The Crusade in Copenhagen may 
well be the key to unlock all of Scan- 
danavia to the Gospel," evangelist Billy 
Graham commented after the close of 
week-long evangelistic meetings there. 

The first two nights of the Crusade 
were punctuated by demonstrations by 
hecklers and stink - bomb - throwing 
toughs. But by midweek Copenhagen's 
Forum was filled with attentive, stand¬ 
ing-room-only crowds. Hundreds 
stepped forward to ask for counseling, 
or to indicate a decision for Christ. 

Delegations from Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Iceland, Germany, Holland 
and England traveled to Copenhagen 
to attend the meetings. 

The Danish press, at first doubtful 
about Graham, for the most part gave 
the Crusade good coverage. Danish 
television, state-owned and controlled, 
scored a first in its history by filming 
a religious event for rebroadcast the 
next night. Later the film was used by 
Norwegian and Swedish television as 
well. 

One Christian businessman from 
Copenhagen is primarily responsible 
for Graham's preaching there. For 
years, Thorwald Bryld followed Gra¬ 
ham around the United States trying 
to get a chance to talk with him about 
a Crusade in Denmark. Bryld then 
followed Graham to France in 1960, 
"chased him up the Champs Elysees 
and around the golf course," as one 
Graham associate put it, and finally 
got Graham's "yes." 

An all-Danish committee worked 


for nine months on plans for the cam¬ 
paign. Smogens Larsen, of Youth for 
Christ, was secretary of the commit¬ 
tee and director of the Crusade. All 
recognized churches in Denmark par¬ 
ticipated in the committee. This in¬ 
cluded the free churches and the state 
church, which is Lutheran. 

The widely publicized incidents of 
one heckler calling Graham a hypo¬ 
crite and of a group of beatniks throw¬ 
ing stink bombs only served to increase 
interest in the Crusade meetings and 
draw more people to the Forum. As 
one of the Graham staff said, "The 
devil overplayed his hand." 

Less publicized aspects of the Cru¬ 
sade were the church and factory meet¬ 
ings held by five associate evangelists. 
The Rev. Joseph Blinco had a starting 
group of 80 in a Bible study in a large 
Lutheran church. By the third day 
there were 500 attending. 

There had been some apprehension 
as to how well Graham would be re¬ 
ceived in a land where 97 percent of 
the people are baptized Lutherans and 
brought up with the idea that they are 
all Christians, but where only two per¬ 
cent of the people ever go to church 
and where evangelism is little known. 

But, as Graham's interpreter, Rich¬ 
ard Moller Petersen, pastor of the Holy 
Cross Lutheran Church, said: 

"These nights have shown us that 
there is in Denmark and in Copen¬ 
hagen a great group of people who are 
longing to find a living Christian 
faith." 


Big Brazil 

Though the coast of Brazil, largest of 
all Latin-American countries, was first 
sighted by a Spaniard earlier in 1500, a 
Portuguese explorer by the name of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral made a similar 
sighting the same year. While Spain 
did nothing, Portugal was quick to dis¬ 
patch Amerigo Vespucci (for whom the 
Americas were named) to the new 
world to lay claim to the territory 
observed by Cabral. Subsequently, Por¬ 
tuguese became Brazil's official lan¬ 
guage and Roman Catholicism the pre¬ 
vailing religion. 

Brazil is laced by a network of rivers, 
many of them stemming from the great 
Amazon basin with its mighty jungles 
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NAGALAND —Christian missionaries 
have been officially barred from work 
among the Nagas, the East India tribes¬ 
men who demand independence. The 
restriction on missionaries stems from 
the popular claim that the missionaries 
are responsible for the Nagas' claim 
for independence. 

LULUABOURG — Pierre Shaumba, sec¬ 
retary general of the Congo Protestant 
Council, has issued an urgent request 
for more teachers of religion for state 


schools, more pastors for large cities 
and more chaplains for the armed 
forces. 

RIO DE JANEIRO—More than 50,000 
decisions for Christ have been recorded 
in the Brazilian Baptist evangelistic 
campaign which ran from January to 
mid-June. 

SEATTLE—International Christian Lead¬ 
ership, a lay movement responsible for 
the formation of breakfast, luncheon 
and fireside groups for community, na- 



LAM Names Fenton 
As General Director 

Dr. Horace L. Fenton, Jr., has been 
named general director of the Latin 
America Mission. He succeeds the late 
Dr. R. Kenneth Strachan. 

Fenton had previously served as asso¬ 
ciate general director. However, he has 
carried on the duties of general director 
since the beginning of the illness in 
1964 which took Dr. Strachan's life. 

The Rev. W. Dayton Roberts was 
named associate general director by the 
LAM board at the same time. The Rev. 
David M. Howard was renamed by the 
board to the position of assistant gen¬ 
eral director. 

Fenton began serving as a missionary 
with the LAM in 1948. Prior to that 
time he served on the board of 
directors. 

Roberts has been with LAM since 
1941 in Colombia and Costa Rica. 
Howard joined the Mission in 1952 and 
has served for seven years as field 
director of the Mission's work in north¬ 
ern Colombia. 

C & M A Mission Leader Warns 
Against Universalism 

The Rev. Louis L. King, director of 
the Christian and Missionary Alli¬ 
ance's overseas mission work, warned 
a gathering of C&MA missionaries 
recently that the growing belief among 
some Protestant groups that all men 
will be saved will adversely affect mis¬ 
sionary work. 

The belief of universalism, which he 
described as "the theory that because 
Christ died for all, He will bring all 
men to salvation ... cannot help but 
blunt evangelistic effort and destroy 
the urgency of preaching to the lost," 
King said. 


"Simply to inform all men in all parts 
of the world, as universalism proclaims, 
that they are in fact redeemed might 
evoke desire and willingness to obey 
the great commission of Jesus," King 
said, "but the statistics of the mission¬ 
ary enterprise provide sufficient evi¬ 
dence to the contrary." 

‘Evangelism on the March’ 

Moves Into Second Year 

"Evangelism on the March," the 
Central American Mission's evangelis¬ 
tic campaign in Panama, has entered its 
second year of activity. 

Eighty-nine people were won to 
Christ during the first year of emphasis 
on personal evangelism. Forty more 
made decisions at a large rally earlier 
this year. 

The Rev. A. Theodore Koehler, vet¬ 
eran missionary to Panama, is in 
charge of the "march." 

Congolese Face Starvation, 

Mennonites Report 

Congolese refugees returning from 
their hideouts in the bush to their vil¬ 
lages formerly held by rebels are facing 
severe famine, according to reports by 
the Mennonite Central Committee, 
Akron, Ohio. 

One Mennonite Brethren mission¬ 
ary, John Kliewer, stationed at Kikwit 
(roughly 250 miles east of Leopoldville), 
has stated that he fears half of the 
refugee population is likely to die pre¬ 
maturely because of the severe malnu¬ 
trition they have experienced. 

Seven starvation deaths a day are 
typical at the Kikwit government hos¬ 
pital. It is believed that thousands of 
infants are dying from kwashiorkor, a 
nutritional disease caused by lack of 
protein. 

(A New York Times report said that 


in Kivu Central alone there is an esti¬ 
mated minimum of 20,000 children 
who are kwashiorkor victims. Twenty 
children a day die from the disease. 
The United States is shipping food to 
Kivu under the Food-For-Peace pro¬ 
gram in an effort to combat malnutri¬ 
tion and starvation.) 

The Mennonite Central Commit¬ 
tee's Congo director, Elmer Neufeld, 
has urged the Congo Inland Mission 
and the other Mennonite groups as well 
as the African churches to join in relief 
efforts. 

Japanese Send Agricultural 
Specialists to Korea 

Japan World Service, a unit of the 
National Christian Council of Japan 
has announced plans to send several 
teams of agricultural specialists to 
Korea within the next two years to aid 
indigent Korean farmers. 

The first team—"The Rice-Farming 
Caravan"—will aid 300 newly settled 
farms in a reclaimed area near Taegu. 
The team will be headed by Dr. S. Cho, 
an active Christian layman and a mem¬ 
ber of the Technical Institute of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and of the 
International Institute of Rice Farming. 

Overseas Training Corps 
Established by Navigators 

Twenty-five college men from across 
the United States are serving overseas 
this summer in the Navigators' Over¬ 
seas Training Corps. 

The 25 are teamed with national 
workers in Europe and the Middle East 
for evangelistic thrusts and advanced 
training. 

For 32 years the Navigators have 
trained men from every walk of life to 
recruit others to the cause of Christ and 
to help them in their spiritual growth. 
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tional and international leaders, cele¬ 
brated its thirtieth anniversary here re¬ 
cently. 

MEILUN — The first Taiwan Hospital 
Chaplains' Seminar was held at the 
Meilun Mennonite Church earlier this 
year. Representatives from seven mis¬ 
sion groups and eight different hos¬ 
pitals attended. 

NEW YORK—The American Bible So¬ 
ciety distributed nearly 50 million Scrip¬ 
ture portions last year, 14 million more 


Evangelism Is Task 
Of Indigenous Churches 

Evangelism must become a prime 
concern of indigenous Christian com¬ 
munities rather than of missionaries 
and mission organizations, speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Commission 
on World Mission of the Lutheran 
World Federation stressed. 

Dr. Chung-an Chin, president of the 
Taiwan Lutheran Church, said that 
"the Church, especially a minority 
Church in a non-Christian society, is 
nothing else than a witnessing com¬ 
munity-evangelism is its life, its mean¬ 
ing and its task." 

Dr. Georg Vicedom, professor of 
missions at the University of Erlangen, 
Germany, said that "when the Chris¬ 
tian congregation exercises discipleship 
in its own culture, it demonstrates a 
way of life for its neighbors." 

Dr. Samuel Moffett Reports 
‘Amazing Opportunity’ in Korea 

Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, professor at 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Seoul, Korea, told an interviewer in St. 
Louis that there is an "amazing oppor¬ 
tunity" for Christian missions in South 
Korea today. 

"Eighty percent of the population 
professes no religion at all," he said, 
"and they are hungry for a faith to fill 
the void." 

He reported that Buddhists and Con- 
fucianists have been losing ground 
recently. Christians are the largest 
numerical group in the country— 
1,500,000 Protestants and 500,000 
Catholics. 

Gospel Distribution, Bible 
Course Bring 3,400 Converts 

House-to-house distribution of two 
million copies of the Gospel of John 


portions than in the previous year 1964. 

JERUSALEM—Lutheran mission board 
secretaries from around the world re¬ 
ported a serious shortage in missionary 
candidates—especially of ordained min- 
isters-at the Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion’s Commission on World Mission 
meeting here. 

CHICAGO—The 15,000th Cuban refugee 
to be resettled by the Church World 
Service has moved into a six-room apart¬ 
ment here with his wife and two sons. 


and the follow-up use of the World 
Gospel Crusades "Light of Life" corre¬ 
spondence course have been the tools 
responsible for the conversion of 3,400 
Argentinians, according to a report by 
the WGC correspondence course rep¬ 
resentative in that country. 

The distribution campaign was 
jointly administered by World Gospel 
Crusades, the Argentina Bible Society 
and the Junta de Evangelismo de 
Argentina. 

Conference Studies Joint 
Efforts in Latin America 

A more penetrating joint examina¬ 
tion of conditions in Latin America by 
religious, government and other groups 
was urged at a conference on "The 
Churches and the Changing Social 
Order" at the Church Center for the 
United Nations recently. 

About 100 Protestant and Catholic 
churchmen as well as U.N. Secretariat 
representatives, members of diplomatic 
missions to the U.N. and spokesmen 
for the U.S. Information Agency and 
Association for International Develop¬ 
ment attended the conference. 

Indigenous Literature Outweighs 
Outside Propaganda, Sayre Says 

"One pound of indigenous literature 
is better than one ton of outside propa¬ 
ganda," observed the Rev. Leslie Sayre, 
director of promotion for Lit-Lit (the 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature). 

Sayre addressed the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Associated Church Press in 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sayre urged Christians in the newly 
developing countries to develop their 
own ideas in literature and in other 
fields. 

He also took North American Chris¬ 


MADRID —Sixteen Protestant chapels 
have been licensed by the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment, the latest action in a continu¬ 
ing "thaw” in relations between the 
Spanish government and Protestantism. 

CHICAGO —The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission (TEAM) has announced the for¬ 
mation of an Australian council which 
will serve the interests of Australian 
TEAM missionaries, seek Australian re¬ 
cruits and solicit support for new re¬ 
cruits. 


tian laymen to task for not trusting 
foreign nationals in their expressions 
of Christian thought. 

Filipino President Endorses 
Religious Instruction Bill 

President Macapagal of the Philip¬ 
pines has endorsed the controversial 
"optional religious instruction bill" 
and has urged its immediate passage. 

Under the terms of the bill, public 
school teachers would be permitted to 
teach religion in the schools after 
school hours at the request of the par¬ 
ish priest or pastor. 

The legislation has been opposed by 
Protestants and other minority groups 
throughout the islands. They have held 
that the measure violates constitutional 
provisions insuring separation of 
church and state. 

Baptists Gain Measure 
Of Freedom in Satellites 

"Communism everywhere hopes for 
the eventual death of religion, but reli¬ 
gion lives on," reported Dr. John D. 
Hughey, the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board's secretary for Europe 
and the Middle East. 

He made the comment after returning 
from a tour of Europe which included 
the Communist-dominated countries of 
Romania, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 
The Southern Baptists had a mission 
work in those countries prior to World 
War II and the Communist takeover. 

He reported, however, that there is 
"reason for encouragement" in those 
countries. A measure of that encour¬ 
agement, he said, was in the fact that 
he and Dr. Roy F. Starmer, former mis¬ 
sionary to Romania, were the first offi¬ 
cial Southern Baptist representatives in 
that country since the war. 

Continued on next page 
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GUADALAJARA — Missionaries of the 
Presbyterian U.S. Church (Southern) in 
Mexico have taken steps to decrease 
the emphasis on the role of the “mis¬ 
sion” and increase the emphasis on 
cooperation with the national church. 
They are studying the possibility of 
assigning each missionary as a frater¬ 
nal or associate member of the presby¬ 
tery in which each works. 

PARANA—A missionary from this part 
of Brazil has written: “It is now possible 


He said that one of the greatest 
restrictions on Baptists in those coun¬ 
tries has been to deny them contact 
with the outside world. He said, how¬ 
ever, that he was permitted to speak in 
the churches, including one in Bucha¬ 
rest with a congregation of 800. 

Other signs of encouragement: the 
first new Baptist church to be built 
in Hungary since the war is nearing 
completion; two Hungarian Baptists 
anticipate being allowed to study at 
the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Ruschlikon, Switzerland, next year,- in 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, state author¬ 
ities are permitting small amounts of 
money to be sent to local churches for 
specific purposes. 

18 McGavran To Head 
Fuller Mission School 

Dr. Donald A. McGavran, Eugene, 
Oregon, has accepted an invitation to 
become dean of the School of World 
Mission and director of the Institute of 
Church Growth of Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Pasadena, California. 

McGavran is presently director of 
the Institute of Church Growth, North¬ 
west Christian College, Eugene, Ore¬ 
gon, which will be transferred in its 
entirety to Pasadena to become part of 
Fuller Seminary. He will take up his 
new duties in September in Pasadena. 

McGavran served from 1923-1954 as 
a missionary in India under the United 
Christian Missionary Society. From 
1954 through 1960 his society assigned 
him to carry out growth studies of the 
churches fathered by it and to teach in 
the Christian Church seminaries. 

In 1960, Northwest Christian Col¬ 
lege called him to found the Institute 
of Church Growth. There he has taught 
missionaries from many denomina¬ 
tions the principles, methods, theology, 


for nearly every person in Northwest 
Parana to attend an evangelical service 
within six hours’ journey of his home at 
least once every two months.” 

WASHINGTON-When President Chung 
Hee Park, president of the Republic of 
Korea, visited Washington recently, Dr. 
Paul S. Crane, a Presbyterian U.S. mis¬ 
sionary on leave from Korea, served as 
an interpreter in consultations between 
the Korean president and U.S. Presi¬ 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, Secretary of 


and techniques of the complex proc¬ 
esses by which churches multiply. He 
has directed the research of more than 
50 missionary scholars studying what 
church growth has actually occurred 
in mission fields on four continents 
and forecasting what is likely to occur. 

McGavran also edits the bimonthly 
Church Growth Bulletin which goes 
to over 100 mission boards and mis¬ 
sionaries and churchmen in over 25 
countries. 

During 1965-1967 he is directing the 
Lilly Endowment Research in Church 
Growth in Latin America. 

Reduced Use of Dialects 
Predicted for Africa 

Peter F. Gunther, director of Moody 
Literature Mission, Chicago, Illinois, 
has predicted that in 10 years much of 
the work being done by literature mis¬ 
sionaries today in more than 100 Afri¬ 
can dialects will be reduced to the use 
of three major languages. 

Returning from a trip to Africa, 
Gunther reported, "Tribal languages 
will still be with us, but the govern¬ 
ments of Africa are concentrating on 
English, French and Arabic in their 
schools." 

In his opinion, missionaries should 
take advantage of the national empha¬ 
sis on these three languages and con¬ 
centrate on producing literature in 
each of them. This will reduce costs 
and reach a greater number of people. 

Film Ministry Welcomed 
In India, Nepal 

Christian films were given a warm 
reception in India and Nepal, according 
to Roy Baker, president of Asian Screen, 
Incorporated. 

Several Moody Science films were 


State Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara and other U.S. 
leaders. 

KWUN TONG-The Lutheran World Fed¬ 
eration’s new vocational training center 
was dedicated in this Hong Kong indus¬ 
trial suburb this spring. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Women of the Amer¬ 
ican Baptist Convention presented a 
total of $670,751 to the denomination’s 
mission budget at the annual meeting 
of the convention. 


well received in Bombay. The governor 
of Maharashtra, a Christian, held a 
reception for 1,200 people to see the 
Moody Science film "Red River of 
Life." 

Baker also showed films in Nepal. 

People in the News . . . 

■ The Rev. Carl-Johan Hellberg of 
Lund, Sweden, a former missionary to 
Tanzania, has been appointed Africa 
secretary of the Lutheran World Feder¬ 
ation's Department of World Mission. 
■ Vergil Gerber, veteran of 16 years' 
missionary service in Latin America, 
has been appointed coordinator of the 
Congress on the Church's Worldwide 
Mission to be held April 9-18, 1966, in 
Wheaton, Ill. The Congress is jointly 
sponsored by the Evangelical Foreign 
Missions Association and the Inter¬ 
denominational Foreign Mission Asso¬ 
ciation. ■ The Rev. Leland B. Edwards 
has been named director of foreign mis¬ 
sions for the International Church of 
the Foursquare Gospel. ■ The Rev. 
Norman L. Cummings has been 
re-elected president of the Evangelical 
Foreign Missions Association. 

■ Samuel J. Patterson, newly elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian U.S. 
(Southeml general assembly, repre¬ 
sented the U.S. church at Protestant 
centennial ceremonies in Taiwan in 
June. ■ Miss Virginia S. Henry, Okla¬ 
homa City, Oklahoma, has been ap¬ 
pointed director of the department of 
field interpretation of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. ■ Evan Adams has 
been named assistant missionary direc¬ 
tor of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel¬ 
lowship. He will assist missionary 
director, Eric S. Fife. Adams will spe¬ 
cialize in the missionary emphasis in 
Christian colleges and the work of Stu¬ 
dent Foreign Missions Fellowships. 
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with Bob Pierce ie Kiel Nam 


1- Dr. Bob Pierce is once again on the 
scene to film a helicopter airlift in Viet 
Nam before riding in it to battle areas. 

2. Chaplain (Major) Warren H. Withrow 
chats with Dr. Pierce as they sit in the 
door of a "chopper.” 

3. With Mrs. Ruth Jeffrey, veteran Christian 
and Missionary Alliance missionary, acting 
as interpreter, Dr. Pierce makes the rounds 
of Vietnamese hospital near Saigon. 


By Larry Ward 


He stands beside the hospital cot, biting 
his lip and shaking his head in compas¬ 
sionate concern. Then he bends over 
and pats the wounded Vietnamese sol¬ 
dier on the shoulder. He stays his hand 
for a moment, and I hear him pray 
softly: "Father, help this dear boy. 


Larry Ward, World Vision presidential 
associate, has just returned from two 
months in Viet Nam with Dr. Bob Pierce. 
As correspondents accredited by both the 
U.S. and Viet Nam governments, the two 
traveled throughout this war-torn country 
on a newsgathering and filming mission. 
They toured the front lines of combat 
action as well as remote mountain areas, 
interviewed countless Vietnamese and 
American personnel, and returned with 
the deep conviction that God is at work 
in an unusual way in Viet Nam. Here 
are some of Mr. Ward’s personal and inti¬ 
mate recollections of his time with Dr. 
Pierce. 


Work through those who minister to 
this shattered body, but—more than 
that—help those who in this place come 
to him with the comfort of the Gospel. 
May he come to put his trust in Christ." 

His hand tightens on the boy's arm 
for just a moment, and I see the face 
of the wounded soldier light up with 
an answering smile. 

Then Bob Pierce turns toward me. 
"Larry," he says, "we just have to help 
these men. I'm glad we could send 
money for literature, but we must do 
more." 

We move on through this room, 
stopping to talk with those who un¬ 
derstand a little English and conversing 
with others through an interpreter, then 
go on to another ward in this huge 
Vietnamese army hospital. 

This is April 18, 1965—Easter Sunday 
in Viet Nam. 


And as we walk along, my heart 
finds double cause for rejoicing. It is 
good to be here on this day so special 
to all of Christendom, but it has an 
added significance for me. I am remem¬ 
bering that just a year ago, his body 
covered with boils and wracked with 
pain, Dr. Bob Pierce lay in a little 
hut in India. While few of us back 
in the United States realized the seri¬ 
ousness of his condition, those around 
him then thought perhaps his life's 
work was ending. 

Recovered! 

I remember the long months which 
followed, as he battled diabetes and 
a lingering staph infection. They were 
lonely months for him, too. Some 20,- 
500 orphans in 18 countries call him 
father, but this illness which cut him 

Continued on next page 
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down in Asia forced long months of 
separation, even from his own loved 
ones back in California. 

I thank God now for the glow of 
health on Bob Pierce's face—for the 
strength and energy I see in him as 
we work together day after day. 

These words are not being written 
in an attempt to portray Bob Pierce 
as some kind of hero. I know his blunt 
honesty, know how he despises sham 
and pretense. But as I think back over 
these recent weeks in Viet Nam, I real¬ 
ize suddenly how much I have learned 
from him—how often his spiritual in¬ 
sights have touched my heart and 
sparked my thoughts. 

A Shake of His Head 

Memories crowd in. I remember, for 
example, that day we flew as the only 
correspondents present while 50 U.S. 
"choppers" (helicopters) airlifted some 
1300 Vietnamese marines into battle. 
I remember the look of concern on the 
face of Bob Pierce as actual battle raged 
beneath us, as we flew just above the 
smoke of burning buildings. As he 
leaned out in the open door of the 
chopper to study and to film the scene 
below, again and again I saw him shake 
his head in that unconscious but char¬ 
acteristic gesture of compassionate per¬ 
sonal identification with need. 

I remember that day on the Cai Cai 
Canel, just three and one half kilo¬ 
meters from the Cambodian border. 
We had choppered in with a chaplain 
to a little group of 12 Americans serv¬ 
ing here in the heart of Viet Cong- 
controlled territory. All day long we 
worked in the midst of extreme tropical 
heat, filming first the unusual setting 
of this remote outpost and then the 
little worship service that the chaplain 
(the first one these men had seen in 
five months) conducted for them. 

This was the area where the Viet 
Cong Communist guerillas had dug 
long escape tunnels, and we were told 
that we were the first to film them. 

I remember how worried I felt as the 
hot sun beat down and I saw Bob Pierce 
crawling down to film inside these es¬ 
cape trenches ("spider holes," they are 
called). When he pulled himself out, 

I saw that his uniform was sweat-stained 
and caked with dirt. Remembering the 
long period of illness just behind him, 

I started to suggest that he go into one 
of the little huts to rest, but he spoke 
first. "Larry," he said, "you look about 
done in! You better go find some shade 
and lie down." 

Bob Pierce. "Doctor Bob," president 


of World Vision — characteristically 
thinking about someone else. 

In the Providence of God . . . 

I remember a beautiful and heart¬ 
warming moment in a little village in 
the central highlands of Viet Nam. In 
the providence of God we had met a 
beloved missionary friend, John New¬ 
man, who told us about this village 
and its need. It is a Christian village, 
composed of mountain people resettled 
by government order and drawn to¬ 
gether by their common faith. All 
around them was land on which they 
could grow mountain rice, but there 
were heavy tree stumps to be removed 
and the ground had to be plowed. If 
only they had a tractor. . . . This was 
the story John Newman told us. The 
wonderful sequel is that within nine 
days they had their tractor—provided 
by World Vision and flown in by the 
U.S. Air Force. 

We shall never forget the reception 
they accorded us that happy day as the 
tractor rolled into their village. Some 
900 mountain people were on hand to 
see their new tractor and to dedicate 
it to the Lord. On their behalf Pastor 
Sao A came forward to greet us. (He 
is a great hero of the faith in Viet Nam, 
one whose story is told in the book 
The Bamboo Cross.) 

As he and Bob Pierce stood there 
in the picturesque setting of this moun¬ 
tain village, I realized again how the 
Gospel breaks down barriers of culture 
and color. Here they were—two men 
from different parts of the world, from 
vastly different walks of life—yet sud¬ 
denly and impulsively they reached out 
to embrace each other, brothers and 
one in Christ. 


These are just a few of the many 
memories which fill my mind and 
heart, just a sampling. But I suppose 
that many of these impressions are 
crystallized and summarized in one fa¬ 
miliar scene. I remember the many 
times, as we flew from one end of Viet 
Nam to another, when I saw Dr. Bob 
Pierce staring intently out of plane or 
helicopter window, looking down at 
the ground below. 

I could sense what he was thinking. 

Part of the body of Christ was down 
there—a part which was suffering. 

That's why he was there—why he no 
doubt always will be somewhere in 
the midst of need and heartache, as 
long as God gives him strength and 
opportunity. ||| 


While sitting on the bank of a river 
one day, I picked up a stone from the 
water and broke it open. It was per¬ 
fectly dry in spite of the fact that it 
had been immersed in water for cen¬ 
turies. 

The same is true of many people in 
the Western world. For years they have 
been surrounded by Christianity. They 
live immersed in the waters of its ben¬ 
efits. And yet it has not penetrated 
their hearts; they do not love it. The 
fault is not in Christianity, but in men's 
hearts which have been hardened by 
materialism and intellectualism. 

—Sundar Singh 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED! 

Challenging opportunity to serve a 
growing evangelical news service to 
pastors. Write for details to: 
PASTOR S RESEARCH SERVICE 
10221/2 Villa Street, Racine, Wisconsin 



■ PTL moves to Asuncion for the opening 
of the Paraguay Campaign. Pray for the 
little blue gospels , that His Word tvill con¬ 
vict and convert; and for our missionaries 
as they preach and witness to the multi¬ 
tudes daily. 

PARAGUAY needs the Gospel TODAY. 

J. EDWARD SMITH International Director 
ALFRED A. KUNZ International Director Emeritus 

rocket Testament League, tnc. 

49 Honeck Street, Englewood, N. J. 07631 
Canada: 74 Crescent Rd., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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NEW AMERICAN TEMPERANCE PLAN 


PAYS ’10# WEEKLY... 

even for life to Non-drinkers and Non-Smokers! 


At last—a new kind of hospitalization plan for you thousands who realize drinking and 
smoking are harmful. Rates are fantastically low because '‘poor risk” drinkers and smok¬ 
ers are excluded. Since your health is superior there is no age limit, no physical exami¬ 
nation, no waiting period. Only you can cancel your policy. No salesman will ever call. 
Starting the first day you enter any hospital, you will be paid $14.28 a day. 


You do not smoke or drink— 
so why pay premiums for 
those who do? 

Every day in your newspaper you see 
more evidence that drinking and smoking 
shorten life. They’re now one of America’s 
leading health problems—a prime cause 
of the high premium rates most hospitali¬ 
zation policies charge. 

Our rates are based on your 
superior health, 

as a non-drinker and non-smoker. The 
new American Temperance Hospitaliza¬ 
tion Plan can offer you unbelievably low 
rates because we do not accept drinkers 
and smokers, who cause high rates. Also, 
your premiums can never be raised be¬ 
cause you grow older or have too many 
claims. Only a general rate adjustment 
up or down could affect your low rates. 
And only you can cancel your policy. We 
cannot. 

READ YOUR AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE PLAN BENEFITS 

1. You receive $100 cash weekly— 
TAX FREE-even for life, 

from the first day you enter a hospital. 
Good in any hospital in the world. We pay 
in addition to any other insurance you 
carry. We send you our payments Air 
Mail Special Delivery so you have cash 
on hand fast. No limit on number of times 
you collect. 

2. Sickness and accidents are 
covered. 

except pregnancy, any act of war or mili¬ 
tary service, pre-existing accidents or 


sickness, hospitalization caused by use of 
liquor or narcotics. On everything else 
you’re fully protected—at amazingly low 
rates! 

3. Other benefits for loss 
within 90 days of accident 

(as described in policy). We pay $2000 
cash for accidental death. Or $2000 cash 
for loss of one hand, one foot, or sight of 
one eye. Or $6000 cash for loss of both 
eyes, both hands, or both feet. 

We invite close comparison 
with any other plan. 

Actually, no other is like ours. But com¬ 
pare rates. See what you save. 


DO THIS TODAY! 

Fill out application below and mail right 
away. Upon approval, your policy will be 
promptly mailed. Coverage begins at noon 
on effective date of your policy. Don’t de¬ 
lay. Every day almost 50,000 people enter 
hospitals. So get your protection now. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Read over your policy carefully. Ask your min¬ 
ister, lawyer and doctor to examine it. Be sure 
it provides exactly what we say it does. Then , 
if for any reason at all you are not 100% satis¬ 
fied, just mail your policy back to us within 30 
days and we will immediately refund your en¬ 
tire premium. No questions asked. You can 
gain thousands of dollars.. .you risk nothing. 


IMPORTANT: indude your first premium with application. 
LOOK AT THESE 

AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LOW RATES 

Pay Monthly Pay Yearly 


Each adult 

19-59 pays 

$^80 

$ 38 

Each adult 

60-69 pays 

$590 

$ 59 

Each adult 
70-100 pays 

$790 

*79 


Each child 1 8 
and under pays 

SAVE TWO MONTHS PREMIUM BY PAYING YEARLY! 


$ 2^0 


*28 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY BEFORE IT'S TOO LATE 


Application to Buckingham Life Insurance Company 
Executive Offices, Liberty ville, Illinois 

AMERICAN TEMPERANCE HOSPITALIZATION POLICY 

Name (PLEASE PRINT)_ 

Street or RD #_City_ 

County_ 

Age- 

Occupation. 

Beneficiary. 


.Date of Birth. 


_Height_ 

.Relationship_ 


Year 

.Weight_ 


I also apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 

name age height weight beneficiary 


BIRTH DATE 


To the best of your knowledge and belief, are you and all members listed above in good health 
and free from any physical impairment, or disease? Yes □ No □ 

To the best of your knowledge, have you or any member above listed had medical advice or 
treatment, or have you or they been advised to have a surgical operation in the last five years? 
Yes □ No □ If so, please give details stating person affected, cause, date, name and address 
of attending physician, and whether fully recovered. 


Neither I nor any person listed above uses tobacco or alcoholic beverages, and I hereby apply 
for a policy based on the understanding that the policy does not cover conditions originating 
prior to its effective date, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the 
written answers to the above questions. 

Date:_Signed :X-— 

AT ' AT nccc 

Mail this application with your first premium to JO DO 

AMERICAN TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATES, Inc., Box 131, Libertyville, Illinois 






















































CHRIST OR RELIGION? 

Continued from page five 

The glory of Protestant witness in 
Latin America is that its missionary 
approach was incarnational from the 
beginning. More than a century ago 
Protestant missionaries, banned from 
the Southern Hemisphere until the 
colonial period came to an end and 
Latin American countries became free, 
adopted the incarnational approach. 
Fifty years ago, when this writer first 
trod South American soil, there were 
in all Latin America only some 230,000 
Protestants, or,, as they preferred to call 
themselves, evangelicos. Today, their 
number is around 10 million. More¬ 
over, while the population of Latin 
America is growing faster than the 
population in any similar area of the 
world, the number of evangelical Chris¬ 
tians is outpacing that of the general 
population. 

To the dynamic growth of evangeli¬ 
cal Christianity in Latin America, both 
the historical and the non-historical 
churches have contributed. One of the 
greatest symbols of Protestant mission¬ 
ary effort in Latin America was the 
Anglican clergyman, William Morris- 
evangelist, pastor, philanthropist, the¬ 
ologian and educator. He founded and 
sustained through his own tireless 
efforts what became known as the 
Argentine Philanthropical Schools, 
where hundreds of thousands of Argen¬ 
tine boys and girls have been educated. 
When William Morris died in England, 
the land of his birth, during the only 
furlough he ever had, the leading 
Argentine newspaper carried the head¬ 
line, 'The Argentine Saint Has Passed 
Away." Last year there was erected in 
the city of Buenos Aires a statue seven 
meters high to commemorate the Santo- 
Argentino. 

Pentecostals in the Lead 

Among the non-historical churches, 
the Pentecostals have taken the lead in 
the evangelization of the South Amer¬ 
ican continent. In Chile today Pent¬ 
ecostals total 600,000 or 10 times the 
number of all other Protestant denomi¬ 
nations combined. Moreover, the Pent¬ 
ecostal movement was, originally, a 
purely indigenous Christian move¬ 
ment in which only one foreigner, 
a Methodist named Hoover, was 
involved. In 1959 when the Pentecostal 
churches of Chile celebrated their 50th 
anniversary, the Chilean government 
and the Chilean universities were rep¬ 
resented. The government of Chile 


went on record as stating that never in 
the history of the country had there 
been any movement that had exercised 
such far-reaching, beneficent influence 
upon Chilean society. This phenom¬ 
enal movement was born when simple 
people converted to Christ and imbued 
with the Spirit began to move through 
the countryside on the weekends to tell 
the country folk the Gospel story: 

III. THE 

CHRISTOLOGICAL 

EXPRESSION 

The third type of Christian approach 
to Latin America might be called the 
Christological expression. It is a no¬ 
torious fact, to which I have already 
alluded, that in the traditional presen¬ 
tation of the Christian religion in Latin 
America there was no place given to 
Jesus Christ as the living Lord who had 
contemporary significance for life. In 
the early decades of the present cen¬ 
tury, a reaction set in among concerned 
men of letters. They recognized that 
the significance of Jesus Christ for the 
reality of human life—for man's secular 
as well as for his spiritual life—had 
been completely ignored. 

Here are some examples. The great 
Uruguayan writer, Rodo, upbraided his 
own government for having removed 
pictures of Jesus from the walls of or¬ 
phanages and hospitals. The spirit, he 
said, out of which such institutions had 
grown in history did not originate in 
the cultures of Greece or Rome, or in 
the Orient, but in Judea and Galilee- 
through the life and teaching of a man 
called Jesus. Though Rodo himself was 
an agnostic, and not a Christian, in 
loyalty to historical fact he wanted to 
be fair to the Galilean and to the Chris¬ 
tian tradition. 

Showing Christ’s Relevance 

In 1927, an epochal book appeared 
in Argentina. Its author was the presi¬ 
dent of the University of Buenos Aires, 
Ricardo Rojas, and its title was The 
Invisible Christ. The volume was in¬ 
spired by Jesus' own words, "I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life." It at¬ 
tempted to show that Christ was rele¬ 
vant to the problems of man and 
culture. 

Most significant of all, however, is 
the poem by Unamuno, "The Christ of 
Velaquez," which is regarded by liter¬ 
ary critics as the greatest poem in the 
Spanish language. This literary master¬ 
piece is a meditation upon Christ cruci¬ 
fied as he appeared on the canvas of 


a famous Spanish painter. The poem 
ends with these words: 

Mine eyes fixed on Thine eyes, 

O Christ, 

My gaze lost in Thee, my Lord. 

In Latin American lay circles today 
a new significance is attached to the 
figure of Jesus Christ in relation to 
the realities of human existence. Not 
a few very intelligent and devout Ro¬ 
man Catholic laymen in public office 
wrestle with the realities of the human 
situation inspired by the spirit of Him 
who walked in Galilee and who con¬ 
tinues to be Lord of history. 

IV. THE 
ECUMENICAL 
EXPRESSION 

There is, finally, the ecumenical ex¬ 
pression. Traditionally, and until quite 
recently, Roman Catholics were banned 
from having any contact, far less dia¬ 
logue or cooperative effort, with Pro¬ 
testants. Today, friendly contact, intel¬ 
ligent dialogue and cooperative effort 
in certain spheres have become the 
order of the day. 

Last June, while in Venezuela, accom¬ 
panied by a Roman Catholic layman, 
Continued on next page 


YOU CAN LEARN 
TO WRITE... 

AT HOME 


With the natural talent which you posset*, we 
can help you learn to write. 

★ Expand your ministry. 

★ Earn added income. 

★ Enjoy a satisfying creative outlet. 

★ Learn a profession from which 
there is no compulsory retirement. 

Alore than 200 religious publications require 
new material each month. Book publishers also 
are looking for manuscripts. Training may quali - 
fy you to become a successful Christian writer. 

Write Today 

For 

FREE 

TALENT TEST 


Christian Writers Institute WV765 
Gunderson Drive and Schmale Road 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 
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I paid a visit to the Roman Catholic 
cardinal in Caracas. Following a very 
gracious reception, he told us that at 
the last session of the Vatican Council 
he had proposed that the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church officially express its peni¬ 
tence for ever having persecuted Pro¬ 
testants. The understanding, of course, 
would be that Protestants should also 
express their penitence for ever having 
persecuted Roman Catholics. 

Some weeks later I paid a similar visit 
to the Roman Catholic cardinal in San¬ 
tiago, Chile. This eminent churchman, 
Msgr. Silva y Hernandez, informed me 


York City, he had visited the secre¬ 
taries of the boards of foreign missions 
at work in Latin America. He had called 
upon them, he said, to express his ap¬ 
preciation for what Protestant missions 
and Protestant churches had contrib¬ 
uted to the spiritual life of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and in gratitude for the debt which 
the Roman Catholic Church owed 
them, because of their vision and cre¬ 
ative work. 

A few months later, while visiting 
my friend, the general secretary of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
Relations of the United Presbyterian 


with the Chilean cardinal. "He sat 
right in that chair," said John Coven¬ 
try Smith. "He came to express his 
appreciation of Protestant work in Latin 
America." 

Let me add that in the course of 
a nine-week preaching and lecturing 
journey this past summer through six 
South American countries, I received 
invitations to visit Dominican and Ben¬ 
edictine monasteries. The Dominican 
fathers in Brazil asked me to speak to 
them on the Gospel. This I did. And 
at the close of my address we had an 
animated and fruitful discussion of 
what the Gospel means in the Chris¬ 
tian religion and in the life of the 
Church and of the world in our time. 

‘We Must Make Christians’ 

But the most memorable of all my 
encounters with Roman Catholics dur¬ 
ing this journey was a public dialogue 
on the ecumenical movement with a 
distinguished Jesuit theologian in San¬ 
tiago, Chile. In the course of the eve¬ 
ning my co-panelist was asked from 
the floor what he considered to be the 
main objective of his church in Latin 
America today. His reply was: "We 
Catholics must make Christians” What 
a revolutionary change from the origi¬ 
nal position that all that was required 
of a person in order to bear the name 
of "Catholic" was baptism in the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, no matter what 
kind of a person he became, or what 
kind of life he lived. Later on in the 
dialogue I said, "We Protestants must 
also make Christians." Speaking as a 
loyal Presbyterian, I added: "We Pres¬ 
byterians, too, must make Christians." 
For the truth is that in Protestantism as 
in Roman Catholicism there is emerg¬ 
ing increasingly a merely nominal 
Christianity. A vast proportion of 
church members do not know what 
Christianity is, nor do they make any 
effort to be Christian. Instead they 
have become church alumni, gracing 
the pews of the sanctuary only on 
the great anniversary occasions in the 
Christian calendar. They are there es¬ 
pecially for the pageantry of Christmas 
and Easter. 

The Church needs a fresh vision of 
Jesus Christ today, a new experience 
of the light and power of the Gospel 
of Christ, together with total dedica¬ 
tion to the task of making Christ and 
the Gospel known to contemporary 
man throughout the world, which will 
be relevant to all his problems.||| 


that a few weeks earlier while in New Church, I asked him about his visit 


an inspirational 



WEEK of 
MISSIONS 


AUGUST 30 thru 
SEPTEMBER 6 

MARANATHA CONFERENCE GROUNDS 


Muskegon, Michigan 


with DR. BOB PIERCE and the 
KOREAN ORPHAN CHO/R. 



Spend a week at the beautiful 
Maranatha Conference Grounds, 
Muskegon, Michigan. You’ll be glad 
you did, for this year World Vision has 
planned for your enjoyment another 
exceptional program of outstanding 
speakers and inspirational music. 
You won’t want to miss 
hearing World Vision’s 


Make this a vacation 
to be remembered 


President, Dr. Bob Pierce, 

Bishop Alexander Mar Theophilus 
of India, or such World Vision asso¬ 
ciates as Dr. Richard C. Halverson, Dr. 
Ted W. Engstrom, Dr. F. Carlton Booth 
and the Rev. David Morken. And 
you’ll be thrilled by the perform¬ 
ances of the World Vision's 
Korean Orphan Choir. 


For more information about this exciting Week of Missions 
at Maranatha, write: 


WORLD VISION INC., Box 0, Pasadena, California 
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KHEP 
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101.5 FM 


ARKANSAS 

KUOA 
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'Your listeners are my 
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REVIEWERS 

REPORT 


Writing from Experience 

The Pastor and the Race Issue by 

Daisuke Kitagawa (The Seabury Press, 
New York, 1965, 139 pages, $3.50) is 
reviewed by Dr. Paul K. Jewett, profes¬ 
sor of systematic theology, Fuller Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Pasadena, California. 

The author is a Japanese-American 
who remembers looking out through 
the barbed wire at military sentries fol¬ 
lowing the attack on Pearl Harbor. He 
is now an ordained clergyman and the 
executive secretary of the college and 
university division in the executive 
council's home department of the Epis¬ 
copal Church Center in New York City. 
Thus, by previous experience and pres¬ 
ent commitment, he brings to his sub¬ 
ject true Christian involvement. 

The book lacks the profundity and 
creativity necessary to stimulate the 
critical scholar, and one suspects at 
times that the author's busy schedule 
as a church administrator has taken its 
toll, even at the level of practical help 
to the parish minister. On the whole, 
the statement of what the Church 
ought not to do and be, and the analy¬ 
sis of the cause of failure, are more pre¬ 
cisely articulated than the positive sug¬ 
gestions. Too often the author lapses 
into truisms which neither disturb nor 
inspire. We know, for example, that the 
problem of racial prejudice confronting 
the Church today is not marginal, but 
existential. 

For that reason we need to direct all 
our resources, every skill and talent 
we possess to bring our congregations 
and our communities enlightenment, 
intelligent counsel and, above all, 
compassion and wisdom. The great¬ 
est of all our resources—the gospel 
itself—must be brought to bear upon 
the problem j directly and specifically, 
enthusiastically and relentlessly. 

What most of us don't know is just 
how to make our counsel intelligent 
and enlightened, how to balance com¬ 
passion and wisdom; in short, how to 
bring the Gospel to bear directly and 
specifically on the problem. 

But the complexity of the issue and 
the promptings of charity mollify one's 
disappointment and excite one's grati¬ 
tude for the many helpful insights and 
suggestions which the author makes. 

Straitened by the limits of a brief re¬ 
view we must leave it to the prospec¬ 


tive reader to inform himself in detail 
of these insights and suggestions. We 
can only summarize the argument with 
brief comment. 

Kitagawa's thesis is that racial preju¬ 
dice offends the Christian ethic, flouts 
the true doctrine of the Church and 
denies the Gospel of Christ. Though 
in generations past the white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant community may have 
remained aloof, that is now impossible. 
The one world which Teilhard de Char¬ 
din described with prophetic insight is 
upon us as a technological fact; and no 
nation or society can with impunity 
remain indifferent to the cry for justice 
from the society of the hurt and broken¬ 
hearted. Powerful forces are at work in 
the world to turn the wrath of injured 
minorities to the destruction of the 
democratic way of life which has made 
America great. We must educate our 
people to see that none is truly free till 
all are free. 

More particularly, the Christian pas¬ 
tor should realize, both in his role as 
preacher and as counselor, that salva¬ 
tion is a social event. Those of us who 
are conservative will applaud Kitag¬ 
awa's dictum that a man's soul cannot 
be saved by reconstructing his environ¬ 
ment; but we need to listen when he 
also tells us that a man's soul cannot be 
saved in the abstract, apart from his 
social environment: 

Salvation is not possible except a man 

be in wholesome relationship with his 

fellowmen — all of his fellowmen, 

everywhere in this world. 

The author, in the reviewer's judg¬ 
ment, is too inclusive when he ap¬ 
peals to the solidarity of the race and 
the parable of the Good Samaritan to 
deny the exclusive fellowship of Chris¬ 
tians as Christians. The very name that 
we bear testifies to our conviction that 
there is salvation in no other name 
than that of Christ. But a faulty passage 
does not impugn the rightness of his 
overall thesis that Christians—laity and 
clergy alike —are chosen to be a third 
race whose destiny is to fill up the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ by bearing the griefs 
and sorrows of our neighbors, that one 
new man may be created by the Cross 
and both the white and the black man 
may thus be reconciled to God. 

Continued on next page 
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Clip and mail today 


LIVING LANGUAGE 
FILMS 

2345 Roscomore Road 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

HERE'S HOW IT 
WORKS! 

A successful businessman 
has promised to match 
every gift given for the 
translation and production 
of soul-winning films into 
the living languages of the 
world. 

Now underway is the trans¬ 
lation of 12 one-half hour 
color films on the life of 
Christ into many living 
languages. Return to Naz¬ 
areth has already been 
translated into Portuguese, 
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Spanish, and is available for 
distribution. 


Fill in the coupon and mail today 
to assure your neighbors of other 
lands that they too will hear the 
Gospel in their own living lang¬ 
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NEW APPROACH TO 
BIBLE STUDY FOR ADULTS 


Now richer, more challenging 
“Bible Knowledge Course” for Adults and 
Young Adults! 

MAKES EVERY SUNDAY AN ADVENTURE 
IN DYNAMIC BIBLE STUDY! 



ADULT STUDENT Redesigned-Pretested! 


• Takes men and women into the Bible itself. 

• Helps them study Scripture on their own. 

• Encourages Biblical application to every facet 
of life. 

• Brings adults to class better prepared to 
participate. 

• Stimulates interest with pleasant variety of 
charts, diagrams, maps, illustrations. 

Improved ADULT TEACHER 

Streamlined! Easier to Use! 

• Gives you unified Bible studies, each dealing 
with a single, vital, life-related theme. 

• Makes it possible for you to select your own 
method of teaching—lecture, verse-by-verse, or 
group participation. 

• Provides a handy outline for logical organization 
and development of the text. 

• Offers remarkably clear, concise exposition of 
Scripture. 

• Covers entire Bible in 10 years. 

• Furnishes a wealth of illustrative material drawn 
from contemporary life—you never lack an apt 
illustration. 

• Supplies abundant reference material—10 
pages for each lesson. 

JOIN THE GROWING. VITAL CLASSES THAT USE 
SCRIPTURE PRESS ADULT LESSONS! 


MAIL THE COUPON 
or visit your Christian bookstore 
for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 



SCRIPTURE PRESS 

Scripture Press Publications, Inc. 
Wheaton, Illinois 60188 Dept. WVA75 

□ Please send me free sample packet of Adult 
lessons. Also, send free sample lesson packets. 

Ages__ 
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REVIEWERS REPORT 

Continued from page twenty-five 

Tracing the problem of prejudice to 
the insecurity bred of modern man's 
lost sense of identity, the author ap¬ 
peals to the contemporary pastor, in 
the spirit of true ecumenicity, to see 
the problem of personal salvation as 
an "event taking place within group 
experience" in order that by such a re¬ 
generating experience the sinner may 
learn to transcend all group identifica¬ 
tion and find fulfillment in Christ. 
Thus each of us can have a ministry of 
reconciliation and should view the 
racial crisis not as a threat but as an 
occasion to renew the wholeness of the 
Church. 

‘Hocking in Reverse’ 

Church Growth and Christian 
Mission edited by Donald Anderson 
McGavran (Harper ed Row, 1965, 252 
pp., $5.00) is reviewed by F. Carlton 
Booth, professor of evangelism, Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

One minister reading this book ex¬ 
claimed, "This is Hocking's Rethinking 
Missions in reverse." After serving as a 
missionary in India for 35 years with 
the Christian Church (Disciples), Dr. 
McGavran became founder and direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Church Growth 
in Eugene, Oregon. Three other emi¬ 
nent missionary statesmen, Robert Cal¬ 
vin Guy, Melvin L. Hodges and Eugene 
A. Nida, contribute vital sections to 
this volume which is edited by Dr. Mc¬ 
Gavran. 

"We four authors," states Dr. Mc¬ 
Gavran, "coming from different de¬ 
nominations, believe that 'concern that 
men know Christ' ought to be a com- 
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mon bond among all Christians." This 
book is from beginning to end a plea 
for factuality and honesty. The position 
maintained throughout is that mission 
today is "coming out of a forty-five year 
period when it turned from church 
growth to other important tasks." 

The consultation on church growth 
at Iberville, Quebec, in the summer of 
1963 was an indication of the depth of 
this renewed concern as leaders from 
six continents and 15 denominations 
ranging from Anglican to Pentecostal 
gathered to consider the increase of 
Christians in the world. They came to 
a remarkable degree of unanimity. (The 
Iberville statement is printed in full.) 

Issues germane to church growth are 
discussed under four headings: theo¬ 
logical, sociological, methodological 
and administrational, with evangelism 
permeating the entire text. "God's peo¬ 
ple have too largely substituted service 
for evangelism," says McGavran. He 
then goes on to show that while ours 
is in every sense an age of revolution¬ 
ary upheaval, revolutions make many 
populations responsive. In the face of 
the unparalleled opportunity the 
Church faces today, a strong indict¬ 
ment is leveled against her strategy in 
mission when it is pointed out that "no 
board is spending one percent of its 
annual budget on research in church 
growth to discover better and more ef¬ 
fective means to disciple the nations." 
It is the conviction of these authors, 
however, that the era of church plant¬ 
ing has only just begun. 

This book read, believed and acted 
upon will lead to sound church growth 
which remains decade after decade. 
Everyone concerned about the spread 
of the Gospel and the building of 
Christ's Church in this day should 
read it. 


An earnest Christian once said to 
Hudson Taylor after the work in inland 
China was well under way, "God 
looked for someone great in order to 
found and lead this work." "On the 
contrary," replied Hudson Taylor 
quietly, "I think God looked for some¬ 
one so small and weak that he had to 
depend utterly upon Him." 

—V. Raymond Edmond, 


FLANNELGRAPHS from GENESIS to REVELATION 

Make your talks dynamic, your teaching easier with Story-O-Graph 
Bible characters. REALISTIC, LIFE-LIKE DRAWINGS, full COLOR, large 
size. 13 colorful hand painted backgrounds. 

Vis-U-Fold . . . Aluminum Telescopic Tripod and fabric board folds 
into compact roll. Write for FREE folder and price list to 
STORY.Q-GRAPHS P. o. Box 145M, Dept 3 • Pasadena 16. Calif. 
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Thoughts on McGavran 

Sir: After several readings of the article 
by McGavran, (World Vision Magazine, 
June, 1965) I have the following com¬ 
ments. Throughout the article, the author 
seems to define evangelism in terms of 
the oral witness with a certain bias in 
favor of mass evangelism a la Protestant 
revival techniques. Social action, on the 
other hand, is identified simply with cer¬ 
tain contemporary social issues such as 
civil rights. It's a mistake to set such nar¬ 
row scope for these terms. 

Evangelism is much more than preach¬ 
ing, and Christian social action is much 
more than political liberalism,- both are 
concerned with making new men in 
Christ. In other words, the witness of the 
Christian life and the Christian Church 
must include both evangelism and social 
action, for, properly defined, they are 
equally manifestations of Christian love. 

The Christian effort and obligation to 
bring all men to a knowledge of and com¬ 
mitment to Christ is an integral effort to 
solve the spiritual and physical needs of 
human beings. Who can read the New 
Testament without being overwhelmed at 
the concern of Christ for the whole man? 
So much of the Master's ministry was a 
deeply moving blend of the spoken word 
and the compassionate acts of mercy. In 
fact, if anything, I am impressed by the 
preponderance of compassionate acts over 
the spoken exhortations. 

Any action of the Christian individual 
and Christian Church that expresses itself 
in love and concern for the spiritual and 
physical needs of mankind is a proper 
witness for Christ. It is bootless to try to 
divide this effort into "evangelism" and 
"social justice." (I did get the feeling that 
the author really had "political action" in 
mind often when he spoke of "concern 
for social justice." When the Church does 
channel its energies into such political 
action I agree completely that it has 
moved out of the spiritual realm and thus 
has gone far astray from "evangelism." 
But I come back to my earlier implica¬ 
tion that social action does not have to 
be political action). 

As to the efficacy of proper Christian 
social action, I believe we should all shud¬ 
der to think what this world would have 
become in centuries after Christ if it had 
not been for the great social action works 
inspired largely by Christian principles, 
i.e., the institution of schools and hospi¬ 
tals and especially, in later years, concern 
for disadvantaged groups such as the poor, 
the slaves, the insane, the children and 
many others. These have certainly proved 
to be fruitful Christian enterprises—fruit¬ 
ful in the sense of being for the general 
good of mankind as well as fruitful in in¬ 
creasing Christ's Church. Did not Christ 
heal 10 lepers and yet only one apparently 


was touched and changed spiritually?. . . 
Did He waste His healing work on the 
other nine? Surely not, nor does the 
Church waste any action taken to relieve 
human misery. 

Although it may be difficult to count 
the numbers brought into communion 
with Christ by means of acts of love and 
mercy it is very easy to see the lives of 
many who have been alienated from 
Christ through the absence of such acts. 

I conclude by having to say that al¬ 
though I agree with many of the author's 
observations and his ultimate concern for 
the increase of Christ's Church, I believe 
that the article unnecessarily exalts the 
technique of evangelism and degrades the 
effectiveness of Christian social action. 
The building of Christ's Church comes 
not only by the spoken word but also by 
deeds of kindness when both are done in 
the spirit of Christian love with prayerful 
concern. 

Paris, France Donald A. Kruse 

Challenge in Morocco 

Sir: I am in the U.S. Navy, presently sta¬ 
tioned in Morocco. I have just finished 
reading the March issue of World Vision 
Magazine , and again found it very chal¬ 
lenging and heart-searching. 

Ron Dexter 

‘Distinguished Step’ 

Sir: This is just a line to tell you how im¬ 
pressed and delighted I am with the new 
format of World Vision Magazine. It re¬ 
flects good taste and is a distinguished 
step forward. Congratulations. 

Frank E. Gaebelein 
Co-Editor, Christianity Today 


WORTH READING AGAIN 



OPENED TREASURES $3.25 

by Frances Ridley Havergal 
Daily Bible verse with selections from the 
prose and poetry of this beloved hymn 
writer. A spiritual feast. Beautiful gift book. 

HAROLD ST. JOHN $3.25 

by Patricia St. John 

Fascinating life story of the preacher, Bible 
teacher, beloved on five continents, told by 
his missionary-author daughter. 

LIVING OBEDIENTLY $2.75 

by J. Allen Blair 

Challenging thoughts on Jonah the mission¬ 
ary, emphasizing the need to live obediently. 

From YOUR CHRISTIAN BOOKSTORE 
or LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 

Dept. WV, P.O. Box 70, Neptune, N.J. 



Enthusiasm! 

Sir: Thanks for the great magazine. I really 
am amazed with the top quality material 
you keep sharing. Pardon my amazement, 
but you show breadth of thought com¬ 
bined with evangelical commitment. 

Keep the seminary kettle cooking if not 
boiling. You are at a real missionary bot¬ 
tleneck, no doubt in my mind on that. 

Paul Rees gets first treatment by me. 
And I have been fed time and again. 

The Grubb article was so basic! He is 
worthy of hearing more from. 

Fenton came through nobly, too. 
Scottsdale, Pa. Gene Herr 



You, too, can enjoy 
the Satisfaction 


of knowing that your money 
is serving the best interests 
of the Lord’s work. 
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... and with 


WHEATON 

ANNUITIES 


you are assured 
of a 

GUARANTEED 
INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


with immediate 
and continuing tax 
benefits 


Find out for yourself why so many Chris¬ 
tians are enjoying real satisfaction and ex¬ 
cellent returns on Wheaton’s two proven 
investment plans. 

1. WHEATON ANNUITIES 

yield a liberal rate of return (up to 8.6%, 
depending on your age) with the assurance 
of regular inoome checks for life. You can 
also provide regulated sums of money by 
will to loved ones. 

2. WHEATON DEPOSIT AGREEMENTS 

for the person who wants his money to go 
into the Lord’s work, but finds it necessary 
to have the principal available if needed. 
Currently you receive 3*4% per annum, 
and payments are made semi-annually. 

We’ll be happy to send you complete 
information on both plans. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Wheaton, Illinois 


Dept. WV75 


Please send me □ Pleasant Tomorrows, book¬ 
let explaining Annuity Plan. □ Folder de¬ 
scribing Wheaton Deposit Agreement. 
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QUOTE UNQUOTE 

Continued from page ten 

ing of their place in Latin American 
life. 

This is not to say that the missionary 
is no longer called to preach the Gos¬ 
pel. The fulfillment of the Great Com¬ 
mission is still his primary task. But 
in order to reach a people with the Gos¬ 
pel he must communicate with them; 
as Eugene Nida has frequently pointed 
out, identification is a vital aspect of 
communication. If Latin Americans do 
not instinctively feel that we love and 
understand them in their social as well 
as their religious aspirations, they will 
not be too willing to listen to what we 
have to say. 

Jesus 7 command /7 go and do thou 
likewise 77 follows the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. We must be ready to 


bind up the wounds of the people to 
whom we minister. This means social 
action, but not the social gospel. In 
Bolivia some missions began their work 
with social programs, hoping that from 
them churches would develop. They 
didn't. So now they have changed and 
they are building churches around the 
preaching of the Gospel. Other mis¬ 
sions began with evangelism, and they 
have the churches. But now they real¬ 
ize that they have neglected the social 
aspect of their Christian responsibility. 
Today we need to develop a balance. 
Gospel preaching will always demand 
first priority, but involvement in the 
social revolution will help prepare the 
ground for the message of salvation. 
—C. Peter Wagner, “Today’s Missions 
in the Latin American Social Revolu¬ 
tion Evangelical Missions Quarterly, 
Winter 1965. 


MISSIONS IN MEMORY 

Continued from page twelve 

Accompanied by his charming, young 
bride, Ann Hasseltine, Judson sailed for 
India intent upon working in that land. 
Subsequently he was threatened with 
arrest by the powerful East Indian 
Trading Company if he remained in 
Calcutta. The missionaries had no al¬ 
ternative but to proceed to the Island 
of Mauritius where they remained for 
four frustrating months—disappointed, 
unhappy. 

Leaving Mauritius, the Judsons 
steered a reluctant course for Burma. 
On a hot, humid day in July 1813 they 
arrived at the port of Rangoon. A mi¬ 
asma of fetid odors assailed them. 
Sanitation was either primitive or non¬ 
existent. Sickened by the unaccus¬ 
tomed smells, the new arrivals were 
deeply grateful for the house loaned 
them during the furlough of Dr. Felix 
Carey. 

On the voyage from the United 
States, Judson had been led to change 
his views regarding baptism. He now 
withdrew from the Congregational 
sending body and identified himself 
with the Baptists of America. 

Ordeal by Fire ... 

After six years of faithful seed-sow¬ 
ing and watering, it was a joy to Judson 
to be able to baptize his first convert. 
Meanwhile, Ann Judson had opened a 
school for girls at Ava, the Burmese 
capital. She bravely carried on the work 
after her husband's seizure and impris¬ 
onment and ministered to his needs as 
best she could ... interceding with gov¬ 
ernment officials in his behalf, or with 
members of the royal family. Walking 
for miles night or day—often with her 
baby daughter in her arms—it was Ann's 
devotion and the overruling providence 
of God that brought Judson through his 
terrible ordeal. 

During his imprisonment, Judson's 
old alma mater, Brown University, con¬ 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity in absentia ... an 
honor which he later declined. 

In 1850, the body of this outstand¬ 
ing soldier of Jesus Christ was rever¬ 
ently committed to the sea after his 
death during a cruise which he had 
taken in hope of gaining back his 
health. Today, as we salute Judson's 
efforts to root the Church in that no¬ 
toriously heathen land, we note that 
his task is still far from being accom¬ 
plished in Southeast Asia. ||| 
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NEW ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS POLICY 

For WORLD VISION MAGAZINE Readers! 


$5,200.00 

Paid Direct To You! 

WHILE IN THE HOSPITAL FROM 
SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT—AND IT'S 
YOURS TO USE-AS YOU SEE FIT. 


IF YOU ARE IN GOOD HEALTH WE 
CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO APPLY 
FOR THIS FAMILY GROUP OR IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL HOSPITAL POLICY. 


35 , 200.00 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 



$100.00 A week benefit while in the 
hospital from the first day of injury due 
to any accident. This $1CO.OO a week is 
sent to you every week for as long as 
52 weeks ($5,200X0) and is yours to use 
as you see fit. 


85 , 200.00 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 



$100.00 A week benefit while in the 
hospital from the fourth day of illness. 
This $100X0 a week is sent to you every 
week for as long as 52 weeks ($5,200.00) 
and is yours to use as you see fit. 


DOUBLE BENEFITS FOR COMMON CARRIER ACCIDENTS-$10,400.00 


$|00 

COVERS THE FIRST MONTH'S IN¬ 
TRODUCTORY PREMIUM FOR YOU 
AND YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY. 


Afher the first month, you pay 
only the following low monthly 
premium rates. 

Members Age 18 to 65 $2.00 

Members Age 65 to 75 3.50 

Members Age 1 mo. to age 18 1.00 

(Pays one-half benefits) 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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simply fill in the application blank, send it to us, 
together with only $1.00 for the first month's In¬ 
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are on the application. Your policy will be mailed 
to you as soon as your application is approved. 

Read it carefully — in the privacy of your home. It 
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if you like, to your doctor or lawyer, and get their 
opinion. Keep the policy for 10 days, during 
which time you and all members will be fully in¬ 
sured. Then, if you are not completely satisfied, 
simply return the policy and your $1.00 will be 
promptly refunded, with no questions asked. 


A percentage of the income received from this application will 
go toward missionary service. 
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I hereby apply for a policy based on the understanding that -the policy applied for does not 
cover conditions originating prior ro the date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely 
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Code 4501-P Signature of Applicant 
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DO YOU HAVE 
' 300 , ' 500 , ' 1000 , 



would, you like to put 
these funds into effective 
and profitable use? Then, 

you should know about 

MOODY ANNUITIES 


Christian men and women are often concerned 
about the matter of investing their funds. 
Some do not wish to become involved in 
stocks and bonds because of the fluctuation 
and uncertainty of economic conditions. But 
they are interested in security and an as¬ 
sured income. Moody Annuities meet both 
of these requirements. This is what you should 
know about Moody Annuities: 

(1) . . . they assure an income up to 8.6 per¬ 
cent (depending on your age) and this for as 
long as you live. To support this guarantee 
are the resources of Moody Bible Institute. 
In more than 55 years, the Institute has never 
missed an annuity dividend payment. And 
in addition. 


this extra dividend . . - 

(2) your annuity funds are carefully put to 
work in the great program of Moody Bible 
Institute, and thus you share directly in the 
blessings of this world-wide gospel ministry. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS ON YOUR MONEY? 



We’ll be happy to send you the 
FREE booklet, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which 
explains the Moody Annuity Plan 
in detail. It contains a chart showing 
income rate for all ages, explains 
tax benefits and tells you all about the 
many ministries of Moody Bible 
Institute in which you’ll have a share. 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today! 


WRITE: Annuity Department Dept 7W5 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

820 N. LaSalle Street • Chicago, Illinois 60610 

□ Please send me, without obligation, dou¬ 
ble dividends, story of Moody Annuity 
Plan. □ Please send folder, where there’s 
a will, relating to stewardship. 


j Name --- Age _ | 

| Address _____ ! 

| City - —State - Zip Code _ ! 
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GREAT AWAKENINGS 

Continued from page eleven 

Charles Darwin was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the success of the mission's 
labors among savages in Tierra del 
Fuego, savages whom he had declared 
to be too hopelessly degraded to be 
civilized. 

He was so impressed he became a 
financial contributor to the work. 

The Revival of 1858-59 onwards, 
which swept Canada and the United 
States, Great Britain and many other 
countries, provided the enterprise and 
the volunteers for the invasion of the 
vast southern continent and its Carib¬ 
bean neighbors. 

Immigrants Import the Gospel 

Immigration opened the doors of the 
southern republics of South America. 
British colonists in Argentina were fol¬ 
lowed by Anglican and Presbyterian 
chaplains. Americans from the van¬ 
quished Confederacy emigrated to Bra¬ 
zil and were followed by Lutheran 
clergy. Other Protestants emigrated as 
well. 

In 1855 a chaplain opened a church 
for American and British residents of 
Valparaiso, Chile. In the 1860's, a lib¬ 
eral government came to power, and 
the constitution was interpreted to 
sanction Protestant evangelism. In that 
decade, Spanish - speaking churches 
were organized in Valparaiso and San¬ 
tiago. Italian Waldenesians emigrated 
to Uruguay and Argentina and main¬ 
tained churches. Beginnings were made 
in northern republics too. In the 1860's 
the South American Missionary Soci¬ 
ety sent a chaplain to Callao, the port 
of Lima in Peru, and began a Protes¬ 
tant work which was extended by a 
Bible society agent, Penzotti, who suf¬ 
fered imprisonment on priestly insti¬ 
gation. 

William Taylor, who had been a 
Methodist evangelist in California dur¬ 
ing the Gold Rush, developed a mis¬ 
sionary burden for the world after the 
1858 Revival. In 1877, he began a tour 
of Latin America that focused the at¬ 
tention of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church upon the lands to the south. 
Taylor developed a plan for self-sup¬ 
porting missions and helped plant 
churches in several republics, which 
have remained evangelical to this day. 

A Scottish physician, Dr. Robert Reid 
Kalley, promoted an interest in Brazil, 
where churches of Congregational or¬ 
ganization were springing up after 
1858. The first missionary of Presby¬ 


terian affiliation arrived in Brazil in 
1859. As early as 1865 a presbytery was 
organized. In 1867, the Methodists sent 
a pastor to Brazil, followed by Portu¬ 
guese-speaking missionaries. In 1879, 
the Southern Baptists supplied a pastor, 
followed by missionaries to the Brazil¬ 
ians. From such small beginnings made 
after the 1858 Revival came the vast 
missionary enterprise which made Bra¬ 
zil the fastest-growing evangelical field 
in the world. 

Just ‘South of the Border’ 

It was not until the Revival of 1858 
sent its impulses through the churches 
of the United States that evangelical 
missions began to flourish in Mexico. 
The first Protestant communion was 
celebrated there in 1859. In 1860, the 
American Bible Society sent an agent 
to Mexico. He was followed by James 
Hickey, an Irish convert who gathered 
a congregation in Monterey. Melinda 
Rankin, founder of a school for Mexi¬ 
cans on the Texas side of the border, 
moved to Monterey in 1865. The Pres¬ 
byterians, Baptists and Methodists en¬ 
tered Mexico in the 1870s. These Prot¬ 
estant missionaries met with fierce op¬ 
position from Roman priests. Converts 
were won from among the mestizo 
masses rather than the upper-class 
Spanish elite or lowest-class Indian 
peasants. 

There were successive waves of re¬ 
vival in the sending countries follow¬ 
ing the 1858-59 Revival, as a result of 
the unusual ministry of Moody and the 
extraordinary awakening among stu¬ 
dents. The Student Volunteers rein¬ 
forced older missions and manned 
newer enterprises. 

The Christian and Missionary Alli¬ 
ance, at first an interdenominational 
society, but afterwards a denomination 
in the United States, began its mission¬ 
ary enterprise in Latin America in the 
1890s. Its founder was Dr. A. B. Simp¬ 
son, converted in Canada during the 
Awakening of 1858 and a noted revival 
leader of Presbyterian stock. 

In the 1890s, the Regions Beyond 
Missionary Union, founded by the Brit¬ 
ish revivalist, Grattan Guinness, en¬ 
tered Peru. The Help for Brazil Mission 
and the South American Evangelical 
Mission, working in other Latin coun¬ 
tries, united with it to form the Evan¬ 
gelical Union of South America. 

On to Central America 

In 1890, through C. I. Schofield, an 

Continued on next page 
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associate of D. L. Moody, the Central 
American Mission was formed as an 
interdenominational society to carry 
the Gospel to the republics of Central 
America. Later, the Latin American 
Mission, based in Costa Rica, extended 
its work throughout tropical Central 
and South America. 

Each new invasion of Latin America 
by these forces of evangelicalism fol¬ 
lowed an awakening. After the conclu¬ 
sion of the Spanish-American War, 
Protestant missions entered Puerto Rico 
and Cuba, gathering adherents very 
rapidly. 

In most cases, a generation of pio¬ 
neering and teaching passed before the 
infant churches were themselves to ex¬ 
perience the phenomena of true re¬ 
vival. When these awakenings came in 
their courses, unparalleled advances 


were made in a vast territory which 
less evangelical societies were willing 
to leave to the Roman-established 
churches, long moribund. If ever an 
invasion of a territory were justified, it 
was the invasion of Latin America by 
evangelical missions. 

A colleague of Pandita Ramabai in 
Mukti, India, sent a report of the 
awakening in India to her classmate of 
missionary training days, then wife of 
the Methodist Episcopal pastor in Val¬ 
paraiso, Chile. 

Awakening in Chile 

The congregation in Valparaiso set 
aside time for prayer for more than a 
year. In the beginning of 1909, an un¬ 
usual meeting heralded a startling 
awakening in Chile. It was marked by 
audible, simultaneous congregational 
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praying typical of some awakenings. 
There were manifestations and dreams 
and, after six months, glossolalic utter¬ 
ances. The latter caused dissension 
within the missionary body, and the 
congregation, led by its pastor, W. C. 
Hoover, separated to form a new de¬ 
nomination. Today it is the largest in 
Chile, having more than half a million 
members. 

The newspapers printed serious, sa¬ 
tirical or lurid reports. Attendances in¬ 
creased from about 150 to 900. The pas¬ 
tor was haled into court to answer 
charges of giving people a beverage 
called "the blood of the Lamb," but the 
case was dropped as ridiculous. 

Within a generation, indigenous 
Pentecostal churches had outstripped 
all other Protestants — one Chilean in 
eight being an active evangelical, three 
out of four evangelicals being Pente¬ 
costal. 

In the same period, the work of the 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
other denominations in Brazil was 
growing steadily. The Awakening of 
1905 in Europe and America brought 
an influx of Pentecostal missionaries, 
chiefly Swedish and Swedish-Ameri- 
can, and the Pentecostal missions de¬ 
veloped rapidly until they outpaced all 
others. 

Progress in Brazil was astounding. 
In 1930, 69,527 Brazilians registered 
themselves in the census as evangeli¬ 
cals, but in 1950 the number had risen 
to 1,657,524, many times faster than 
the growth of population. In 1951 and 
1952 there arose manifestations of in¬ 
digenous revival, the Bible society re¬ 
ports describing 1952 as "a year of tri¬ 
umph" when Brazil was being "shaken 
by the winds of the Spirit as never be¬ 
fore." Since that time, an evangelistic 
spirit has stirred Brazil. 

Brazil, Chile and Mexico are the 
brightest stars in the Latin American 
constellation. In the other countries 
Evangelism-in-Depth has succeeded. 
Even in Colombia, where persecution 
raged a few years ago, evangelical 
churches are growing.||| 

While the United States has a doctor 
for every 790 of the population, the rest 
of the world is not as favored: Afghan¬ 
istan, one for every 58,000 people,- Laos, 
one for 37,000; Niger Republic, one for 
96,000; Mali, one for 80,000; Senegal, 
one for 46,000; Nigeria, one for 35,000; 
and Burundi, with a population of 
2,500,000, has only 12 doctors. 

World Missionary News and Prayer 
Bulletin, Good News Publishers . 
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MULTIPLICATION 

Continued from page seven 
bogged down by special requirements 
and set standards for Christian workers, 
making Christian service a specialized 
profession for the few, the Pentecostal 
churches have encouraged all who de¬ 
sire to serve, and who display a natural 
aptitude for preaching and leadership, 
to get out and do something for Christ. 
They have thus developed a voluntary, 
spontaneous, lay movement involving 
the whole membership. 

But when we stop to think about it, 
is not this the New Testament pat¬ 
tern? The amazing.and rapid growth of 
the early Church was due to the con¬ 
tinuous witness of all believers and the 
consequent reproductiveness of Chris¬ 
tians both individually and collectively. 
Was not this the secret of the phenom¬ 
enal expansion of the New Testament 
Church in the revolutionary world of 
that day? May it not also be the key to 
the effective evangelism of the explo¬ 
sive world of our day? ||| 

PROPOSED GUIDES 

Continued from page nine 
of the gifts of the Spirit (e.g., the use of 
unknown phrases to start the flow of 
speaking in tongues) is a fleshly effort 
which can result in grave errors. The 
Holy Spirit needs no human interven¬ 
tion in order to bestow upon us His 
gifts. What He desires above all is a 
humble and contrite heart, presented 
in complete surrender to Himself. 

4. The exercise of the gifts of the 
Spirit must be done "decently and in 
order" (I Cor. 14:40), for "God is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace" 
(I Cor. 14:33). Where disorderliness 
results, there has been either a counter¬ 
feiting work of Satan or a lack of dis¬ 
cernment regarding the true manifesta¬ 
tions of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. Exaltation of the person of Christ 
that men may turn to him and grow in 
him is the primary aim of the ministry 
of the Word of God. 

The history of Christianity is replete 
with the sad stories of heretical move¬ 
ments within the Church which have 
lost their scriptural bearings by failing 
to focus constantly on the person of 
Christ. The Bible is Christocentric. 
Christ is the author and finisher of our 
faith, and we look to him as such. 
Christ says of the Comforter, "When 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come ... he 
shall glorify me" (John 16:13, 14). It is 
the work of the Spirit to glorify Christ. 
Therefore, any emphasis on the Spirit 
of God which tends to minimize or 


exclude the person of Christ is a mis¬ 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Problems arise in connection with 
two extremes. One is to neglect Satan, 
and proceed as if he did not really 
exist. This allows him to operate un¬ 
noticed. Another extreme is to over¬ 
emphasize the devil and his works, at¬ 
tributing far too much to him and his 
emissaries. This diverts our attention 
from Christ to the enemy of Christ. 
Paul warns, "Now the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils" (I Tim. 4:1). We do well to heed 
that warning today.||| 


Holy Scriptures have been translated 
by the American Bible Society since 
1816 into the languages of the follow¬ 
ing American Indian nations: Apache, 
Arapahoe, Cherokee, Cheyenne, Choc¬ 
taw, Comanche, Dakota, Delaware, 
Eskimo Barrow, Eskimo Kuskokwim, 
Hopi, Iroquois, Keres, Mohawk, Mus¬ 
kogee, Navajo, Nez Perces, Ojibwa, 
Seneca, Winnebago. 


Their Lives Are in Our Hands 

The Oriental greets his friend with 
the words: "How is your stomach? 
Have you eaten your rice?" 

North American Christians, remem¬ 
bering Christ's care for the hungry and 
poor, may well change the ancient 
greeting to ask: 

"How is my brother's stomach? Has 
he eaten his rice? • How is my brother's 
health? Has he had medical care? • 
How is my brother's mind? Has he 
learned to read? • How is my mentally 
ill brother? Has he been given under¬ 
standing and help? • How is my broth¬ 
er's heart? Has he known Jesus Christ?" 

If our fellowmen are in need, if we 
can supply that need, then we are 
responsible to help because their lives 
are in our hands. 

—Esther Eby Glass. The Mennonite 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR 

MISSIONARIES and CHURCHES 

SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS.A SUBSIDIZED MINISTRY 

A service dedicated to EVANGELICAL, FUNDAMENTAL missionaries, pastors and Non-Profit 
Christian Organizations to supply their needs on the mission field and in the churches at 
subsidized prices. Our service NOT available to LAYMEN or STUDENTS. Write for our list. 
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Buy Me a Steer 

We have farmers who want to feed steer 
for Missions and we need missionary- 
minded Christians to contribute $125 for 
each steer unit. The usual profit is be¬ 
tween $70 and $90 a year, and your 
original investment will become a per¬ 
manent revolving capital bringing good 
profit year after year. 


For further information write: 

Rev. Rochunga Pudaite 
Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission 
P.O. Box 805, Wheaton, Illinois 
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LOVING 
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EMPTY 
HOPE? 


or “Cumshow” 


Fifteen years ago, World Vision literally was called into being by 
the haunting “cumshaw” (gift, please) cry of pitiful little war 
orphans. Today, World Vision’s activities include every phase of 
missionary service work but orphans are still its primary concern. 
... and their number is multiplying daily! 

In Korea, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Indonesia, Africa, Viet Nam and 
the Caribbean thousands of innocent, helpless orphans are strug¬ 
gling alone in a huge and hostile world. 

THEY CANNOT SURVIVE WITHOUT HELP! 

World Vision is doing everything possible to provide care for 
these orphans: feeding, clothing and housing them, but best of all, 
surrounding them with loving, Christian care. Even the littlest 
ones learn to bow their heads and thank the One who multiplied 
the loaves and fishes. Through human hearts attuned to His pur¬ 
pose, He is still multiplying this world’s goods to provide for the 
needy. World Vision is supported by such as these. 

Your money can earn a greater measure of profit through Chris¬ 
tian stewardship. You can earn a high rate of interest and also help 
to provide for orphans, restore health and hope to the sick, prepare 
young people for Christian service and spread the message of the 
Gospel around the world. 


YOUR MONEY CAN EARN UP TO 

7.4% INTEREST 

IN WORLD VISION INVESTMENTS 

Do you have $250 — $500 — $1000 in a 
savings account or other low interest rate 
investment? That money could be earn- 
in up to 7.4% through WORLD VISION 
and you’d be earning timeless dividends 
by investing in the Lord’s work as well. 

No one can out-give the Lord and an 
increasing number of people are learning 
every day that it pays in dollars to invest 
in His work. It also compounds interest 
eternally in treasures laid up in heaven. 


Send for the FREE booklet, “Your Guide to Faithful Stewardship!’ This beautiful, newly- 
revised edition outlines World Vision’s various plans for investing in the Lord's work and 
gives information on making your will. 
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Select any 5 albums on this page — either hi-fi or 
stereo—value up to $24.90 at no cost! Yes, the 5 albums are yours FREE when you join 
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